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( UEEN VICTORIA spent several 
’ weeks in Mentone, France, some 
twelve or more years ago. The in- 
habitants still speak of her visit. She 
stayed at the Chalet des Rosiers, the 
property of an English couple who had 
already lent one of their summer resi- 
dences, Villa Clara at Bavens, to Her 
Majesty. 

The Chalet is pretty, indeed charm- 
ing, but seems a very modest dwelling 
for a queen. As itis situated at Gara- 
van, or East Bay, as English visitors 
call that side of Mentone, the old town, 
as you stand with the sea behind you, 
lies to the left with its many storied 
houses climbing up the hill. A more 
peaceful spot could not be found. 

When the Queen arrived at Garavan, 
the train stopped at a temporary station 
that had been erected for the purpose 
just outside the garden of 
the villa. It was beauti- 
fully decorated with bunt- 
ing, palm trees and rare 
plants. 

The Princess Beatrice, 
who accompanied Her Ma- 
jesty, was soon a familiar 
figure in the town. She 
went almost daily to the 
market to buy flowers and 
to the Librairie Centrale to 
select books. The pro- 
prietor of the Library, 
Monsieur Bertrand, to 
whom I am indebted for 
most of the photographs 
that illustrate this article, 
told me that she was very 
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simple in her ways ; she used to talk to 
him most affably. She spoke French 
fluently but with a slight English ac- 
cent. She would climb on a chair to 
choose the books herself and would 
have them taken to the Chalet by arm- 
fuls. 

Prince Leopold, who was staying at 
the Hétel Bellevue, not far from the 
Queen’s villa, interested himself in 
pottery, and took lessons in modelling, 
as he again did (under the direction of 
Monsieur Clément Massier, of Golfe 
Juan fame), when living at Cannes 
later on. 

The tradespeople, who supplied Her 
Majesty’s household, were naturally 
very proud of the honour, and you may 
still see over some of the shops, the 
inscription, ‘‘ Fournisseur Breveté de Sa 
Mayesté la Reine d Angleterre.” 
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A peasant from the neighbouring 
village of Sospel, who supplied hay 
and straw for the royal stables, hear- 
ing, the following year, that the Duke 
of Connaught was staying at the Hotel 
Bellevue, called there and said to the 
proprietor : ‘‘ Just put in a good word 
for me to the Duke. Tell him 1 sup- 
plied his mother with hay and straw 
last year, and I’d like to do the same 
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by him.” I can vouch for the accuracy 
of this story, for I had it from the lips 
of the proprietor’s son, the present 
American vice-consul. 

The following touching little inci- 
dent was told me some time ago as I 
was picnicking with friends in the woods 
just in view of the Chalet des Rosiers. 
The Queen wished to express her 
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thanks for the loan of the villa to the 
owner’s wife in person. The lady in 
question was staying at the Hotel 
d’Italie, and was in a rather weak state 
of health. The Queen, knowing this, 
and hearing of the excitement the pros- 
pect of the royal visit was causing her 
hostess, said with womanly tact: ‘1 
will go alone one day, quite unattend- 
ed and unannounced.” She chose a 
morning when the invalid 
was feeling a little strong- 
er, and, going quietly into 
the room, went up to her 
couch, bent down and kiss- 
ed her. 

The féte that was given 
by the town, in honour 
of its royal and imperial 
guest, still lives in the 
memory of the Menton- 
nais. It took place in the 
harbour soon after night- 
fall. The east bay was il- 
luminated with triple fes- 
toons of Chinese lanterns, 
and over two hundred 
boats of all descriptions, 
tastefully decorated and 
brilliantly lighted up, sail- 
ed by while the Queen 
watched the proceedings, 
with Prince Leopold by 
her side, from the H6étel 
Bellevue. The whole 
scene, with the innumer- 
able dancing lights reflect- 
ed in the rippling waters 
was enchanting; H M.S. 
Inflexible, which was in the 
harbour, added greatly to 
the effect and success of 
the féte. 

During her stay in Men- 
tone the Queen express- 
ed her wish to see the 
Good Friday procession. I must ex- 
plain to those of my readers who are 
unacquainted with Mentone and its re- 
ligious ceremonies, that on Good Fri- 
day eve the effigy of our Lord’s dead 
body is carried in solemn procession 
from the parish church (cathedral the 
English wrongly call it, for there is no 
Bishop of Mentone), through the nar- 
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row streets of the old town, with their 
cavernous arches and dark recesses, 
to the Place du Cap, where an immense 
catafalque is erected, draped in black 
and illuminated with hundreds of tiny 
lamps. The procession is composed 
of the different guilds, such as the 
penttents blancs, whose male members 
are dressed in white gowns and hoods, 
while the women wear white dresses 
and long white veils ; and the penztents 
noirs, who are clad in black gowns and 
hoods, the women looking very lugu- 


drank have been preserved as relics. 
The banker’s son was for many years 
British Vice-Consul, and was extremely 
popular amongst the English residents 
and visitors. 

My laundress at Mentone, Mademoz- 
selle A., who still gets up the linen of 
most of the nobility of that aristocratic 
watering place, told me that when 
Her Majesty came to Cannes, before 
going on to Aix-les-Bains for treat- 
ment, the royal linen was sent to her. 
This soon became known, and where- 
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brious in black dresses and veils. 
These, with various other societies, 
precede the effigy chanting the pene- 
tential psalms in low, wailing tones. 
The effect in the dark night is weird 
and impressive. 

A local banker, whose house was on 
the route, offered his balcony to the 
Queen, and I am told that Her Ma- 
jesty was the only one who saw the 
procession that year, for all eyes were 
fixed upon her. The chair on which 
she sat, and the glass out of which she 


ever Mademoiselle A. went she was 
waylaid by English ladies wanting to 
know all she could tell them about the 
Queen’s linen, especially when she 
visited the large hotels. She was 
much amused at their eagerness, and, 


as she was an educated woman of 


much esprit, she would slyly tease her 
questioners. They would begin by 
saying : 

‘*T suppose you are very busy just 
now laundering for the Queen ?” 
‘““Yes, I have a great deal to do. 




































Your fellow countrywomen take up so 
much of my time, too, asking me what 
the Queen wears.”’ 

‘* Indeed, how curious some people 
are ; and about such trifles !’ 

‘‘Absurd is it not ?”’ she would reply. 
‘*Good morning.” 

Then her questioner in despair 
would seize upon a blouse she had 
scarcely worn and would ask Wade- 
motselle A. to wash it for her as soon 
as possible and would finally stutter : 
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get the royal washing ready. The 
clothes are marked V. R. with an em- 
broidered crown. The handkerchiefs 
are fine, of course, but are not trim- 
med. Just hemstitched and embroid- 
ered in the corner with the crown and 
initials V. R.” 

And off she would run, laughing 
merrily at her hearer’s curiosity, to be 
stopped a few rooms further on by an- 
other loyal British subject to whom she 
had to repeat her story. 


MENTONE-—-AVENUE DE LA GARE AND THE OLD BRIDGE 


‘* Let me see, what did you say the 
Queen wore?” 

Here Mademoiselle’s eyes would 
gleam with mischief; but she would 
not offend a customer, so she replied: 

‘She does not patronize dress re- 
form, but wears the same garments 
that Mesdames vous meres were accus- 
tomed to. All are of fine cambric sim- 
ply trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 
As Her Majesty changes her linen 
twice a day we have plenty to do to 


Four seasons ago the Queen drove 
over to Mentone from Cimiez, having 
paid a visit on the way to the Empress 
Eugénie, who was lying ill in her villa 
Cyrnos at Cap Martin. As Her Maj- 
esty was late the original route was 
changed, and the carriages were driv- 
ing up the Avenue de la Gare, without 
going round the town when word was 
brought that the English visitors in 
Mentone were all massed in front 
of the British Vice-Consulate. The 
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Queen, with her usual gracious con- 
sideration for the public, had the car- 
riages stopped at once. My little boy 
and I were standing close by and had 
a splendid view of Her Majesty for a 
minute or two whilst a discussion went 
on between the occupants of Queen 
Victoria’s carriage and those of the 
accompanying landau. My wee son 
took off his hat and gazed at her 
intently. 

At last one of the princes—I forget 
which—in the landau called out : 

‘*Let us go on in front!” and the 
carriages started off again, past the 
pretty English church (where the me- 
morial service was held the other day), 
over the old wooden bridge, since re- 
moved, in front of the British Vice- 
Consulate where the British visitors 
cheered enthusiastically, to the train, 
which was waiting to convey the royal 
party back to Nice. We had kept on 


our way to the station and saw the 
She 


Queen a second time. wore a 
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round black hat, with broad brim, 
trimmed with white ostrich tips, and 
tied under the chin with black strings; 
she was well wrapped up in shawls. 

As she did not have her photograph 
taken during her stay in Mentone, | 
give one (by the kind permission of 
Monsieur Busin) that was taken in 
Grasse with the Princess Beatrice, as 
she is still called, and the Princess 
Victoria of Wales. Her Majesty is 
seated in her well-known donkey car- 
riage. 

As the Queen drove up to the station 
she looked more weary than I have 
ever seen her. Her face and attitude 
spoke of extreme lassitude of mind and 
body. There being no need for her to 
fall back on the indomitable energy 
which has helped her through so many 
public functions, she seemed to let her- 
self go and the end, which after all came 
as such a shock to the whole of the 
Empire, seemed to many to be looming 
large in the near future even then. 
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A NEW CANADIAN GLACIER. 


’ 

. A STORY OF MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN THE ROCKIES. 4 
By Welford W. Beaton. ; 
| 

F / speaking of a ‘‘new”’ Canadian It was not till the end of August, 1g00, 

glacier, | do not wish to be under- that our expedition got under way, : 
stood as making any reference to the Mr. Mansfield having spent the early \ 
’ date of its origin, for glaciers have a_ part of the summer in Europe. By 

universal habit of being about as old that time a trail had been made across 


as time. ‘‘New’”’ is used in this case three summits and as many valleys, to 
merely to point out the fact that the Camp Mansfield, where half a dozen 
| glacier has fed the streams of the mining properties were then being 
Slocan country for untold centuries but worked. This trail allowed us to use 
had never, until quite recently, been horses, a privilege we readily availed 
traversed by man; had never been ourselves of, for a thirty mile walk in 
named, and had kept its extent and suchacountry had no particular attrac- 
nature a secret. Prospectors would tion for us. It was at Slocan City 
tell with a jerk of their thumbs towards that we outfitted. This beautiful town 
the Kokanee peaks, the highest seen is situated on Lake Slocan, the ‘‘ Lu- 
from Nelson, that there was a glacier cerne of North America,’ and from 
‘*somewhere up there,” but none of there we struck due east, for the glacier 
them had crossed it; so information lay midway between Slocan and Koot- 
regarding it was very vague. enay Lakes. Men were leaving the 
One of the first men to cross it was same morning forCamp Mansfield and 
Mr. Ernest Mansfield, a mining en- a pack train of twenty horses, laden 
gineer, who represents English capital with provisions, tools, powder, blank- 
that is looking for dividends in the ets, etc., which comprised the first 
wealth-laden mountains of the Koot- instalment of the winter’s supplies, 
enays. Hehadsecureda property late pulled out a couple of hours ahead of 
in the season and a sudden and heavy us. Mansfield rodea beast that looked 
fall of snow had cut off his only known like a superannuated English hunter, 
means of access. But he tackled it while my mount was a little bay mare 
from another direction, and after very with spirit and strength out of all 
nearly losing his life, a fate which his proportion to her size. 
two companions would 
have shared, he got 
safely over the great 
glacier and returned to 
his mining camp long 
after the other mem- 
bers of the party had 
quite decided that they 
were lost. The glow- 
ing description which 
Mr. Mansfield gave of 
the beauties of the 
glacier, which he chris- 
tened the Kitchener, 
quite determined me 
that not another sea- 
son would pass until I 
had climbed to its very 
summit. 
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**A SNAPSHOT OF OUR PARTY BEFORE WE LEFT THE CAMP. 
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It was a glorious morning, and as a 
waggon road formed the first ten miles 
of our journey, we made such good 
time that the pack-train was over- 
hauled before we had reached the end 
of it. At last it terminated abruptly, 
and a sudden turn to the left made me 
feel a trifle creepy, as the horses had 
to pick their way, va two logs, over a 
yawning chasm, in the bottom of which 
a mountain stream roared and plunged 
as it did centuries ago, when the work 
of carving that chasm through the solid 
granite first commenced. Then we 
went up-hill and down-hill, across 
more logs, stumbled over ‘‘corduroys,” 
waded through mud, jumped fallen 
trees, scrambled around rocks, but al- 
ways getting higher, until a plateau of 
some extent was reached from its far- 
ther end. The first range we had to 
cross stretched heavenward, and once 
over them we looked down on a moun- 
tain hotel, thousands of feet beneath 
us. The descent was so steep that we 
dismounted and let the horses pick 
their way down the treacherous trail, 
while I led and Mansfield brought up 
the rear. After an excellent lunch for 
horses and men at the hotel, we 
pressed on again, but had proceeded 
but a little way when a drizzling rain 
began to fall. It increased in volume 
steadily and drenched us to the skin. 
Then, as we got higher we got out of 
the rain, to pass into snow, which 
stuck to our wet clothes with an unre- 
quited affection. The trail all after- 
noon lay through forests of immense 
pines, but progress was slow on ac- 
count of the softness of the black soil, 
and it became apparent that we could 
not make our camp that night. It was 
growing quite dark in the heavy forest 
before we struck the abrupt rise that 
would take us over the second summit. 

Finally the trail commenced to zig- 
zag up the steep mountain side. The 
higher we got the colder it became, 
and in our wet condition we were in 
anything but a comfortable state. I 
had an excellent pair of long water- 
tight boots—so water-tight, in fact, 
that the rain and snow that had drip- 
ped in at the top from the bushes we 
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swept through remained in the feet, 
and as it was reinforced constantly 
with snow, remained ina frigid condi- 
tion that chilled me to the marrow. 
Having the surplus room in your boots 
filled with ice-cold water as you ascend 
a bleak mountain side in a_ raging 
snow-storm is no pleasant experience, 
I can assure you. 

The ascent was rapid, and as the 
sure-footed horses picked their way 
along the narrow path, the knowledge 
that one slip meant instant death on 
the sharp rocks hundreds of feet below 
us distracted our attention, but not 
pleasantly, from our bodily discom- 
forts. But presently we rounded 
towering bluff that brought us to a 
level, and revealed ahead of us in the 
fast gathering gloom the narrow pass 
through which lay a mining camp 
that would provide a night’s lodging. 

But what a sight! That sudden 
turn brought us into the region of 
peaks. It was August, but snow lay 
everywhere on the ground. A small 
lake, with its intensely green water 
lashed into angry whitecaps, dashed 
spray at us as our horses picked their 
way along the shore. Around the 
peaks, to the right of us, to the left of 
us, behind us and before us, the snow- 
laden wind whirled and twisted and 
turned as it cruelly stung our faces 
and froze the saturated clothes until 
we were encased in an icy armour. 
But we felt like intruders. It was the 
home of the god of storm ; we had no 
right to complain, for the lower regions 
were made for the habitation of man, 
and this was where the god called the 
four winds of the earth to disport with 
those mighty monarchs of the moun- 
tains that lifted their heads above 
the clouds. He sang to them love 
songs in the wild, weird tones of Bor- 
eas and Euroclydon. He snatched the 
crown of snow from the brow of one 
kingly giant, broke it into a million par- 
ticles, and scattered the fragments in 
the valleys below, with a long trium- 
phant shriek of laughter, which ended 
in a repentant wail, as he plucked 
another diadem from a mountain side 
and placed it on the uncrowned head. 





And then he would stop as if for 
breath, and we could see those im- 
mense crags above us, standing as 
monuments to Nature’s marvellous 
handiwork. But it was only for an 
instant, for the elements again com- 
menced to play, and the landscape be- 
camea whirling mass of snow. Our 
horses neighed, pricked up their ears 
and shied at every harmless rock, for 
the weirdness of the scene had affected 
them. The wind would sweep by us, 
as if to beckon us on, and then exul- 
tantly throw back a multitude of snow- 
flakes in our faces. The path was a 
path no longer, and we must needs creep 
along the shore of that wonderful lit- 
tle lake, that seemed strangely out of 
place ina region so grand and wild, 
for the pass must be reached and the 
dangerous descent made lest dark- 
ness hem us in and doom us to spend 
the night in the inhospitable home 
of the Storm King. 

But, notwithstanding the cold, the 
darkness, and our wretchedly uncom- 
fortable condition, we turned in our 
saddles and gazed on that magnificent 
scene behind us until we rode through 
the narrow pass into the shelter that a 
mountain provided. Then our hearts 
were cheered by a twinkling light in a 
clump of timber below us. Half an 
hour later we were sitting before the 
hospitable fire in a miner’s cabin, whose 
owner was searching his wardrobe for 
dry clothing. 

Another rapid ascent next morning 
took us higher than we had yet been, 
but it was a glorious day and those 
awful peaks, which the night before 
had almost trembled as the wind play- 
ed havoc among them, now smiled at 
us, and their snowy caps were as dia- 
monds as the sun shone on them from 
a cloudless sky. When over the third 
and last summit, we began a very pre- 
cipitous descent along a narrow rocky 
path that clung to the side of an almost 
perpendicular mountain. Down we 
went, zig-zagging back and forth, until 
we again reached the land of summer, 
where the grass was green, and merry 
brooks trickled over mossy rocks, and 
birds sang autumnal madrigals from 
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the leafy limbs of the mountain trees. 
We crossed a turbulent stream by 
rude bridge of logs, plunged into a 
pine forest and again began to ascend, 
but this trail wound all the way 
around the mountain, so the ascent 
was gradual, and it was not yet noon 
when we reached Camp Mansfield, 
quite tired enough and hungry enough 
to make us feel perfectly satisfied that 
so much of the journey had been com- 
pleted—feelings in which, I have every 
reason to believe, the horses were in 
entire sympathy withus. Their work 
was over, for the glacier could only be 
attempted by man. 

All afternoon and all next day it 
stormed, and we caught only occasion- 
al glimpses of the edge of that great 
glacier towering up above us.  Dur- 
ing an interval on the afternoon of the 
second day I set out to endeavour to 


‘reach the lower edge of the immense 


ice field. I chose the most gradual 
slope, but it was a hard climb, for the 
big boulders which centuries of grind- 
ing by the glacier had carved out cov- 
ered the mountain side, and over this 
‘*slide” was a foot of snow which 
made the footing very precarious. But 
after a great deal of slipping and 
sprawling I finally reached the region 
of ice. 

Just here it might be well to point 
out that the Kitchener glacier lies in 
the middle of the Slocan country, in 
West Kootenay, and is its highest 
point. All the important creeks that 
flow into Lake Slocan, Lake Kootenay 
and the Western Arm of the latter, 
upon which Nelson is built, have 
their sources in the one spot. From 
the glacier, streams flow in every direc- 
tion. The ice is about nine miles 
north and south and five east and west. 
The snow of centuries keeps pressing 
it down and it still grinds away the 
mountains as it did untold ages ago, 
when it carved the beds for all the 
streams that rush away from it now. 
As it pushes down the mountain side, 
and down where the sun is strong 
enough to honeycomb it, it assumes 
strange and fantastic shapes. It was 
on the south side that I first approach- 
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‘*] STRUCK AN ATTITUDE ON THE FIELD OF ICE” 


ed, and, sliding down an opening in 
the snow, I found myself at the en- 
trance of an immense ice cavern. The 
roof was of solid green ice, 100 feet 
thick, through which the light scintil- 
lated and made it as bright as day. 
Several huge pillars rose from the floor 
which was bare rock of the mountain 
side, and supported that wonderful 
roof which was studded with boulders 
that had been gathered high up the 
hill, and now looked strangely out of 
place in the transparent greenness. 
Miniature mountain ranges, hanging 
upside down on that great canopy of 
ice, lent a weirdly beautiful effect which 





‘THE NORTH SIDE WAS TOO STEEP, SO WE PASSED AROUND 
TO THE SOUTH” 
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was heightened by 
picturesque shelves 
that protruded many 
feet trom the walls. 
Over all of these was 
an opening, and | 
scrambled out through 
it to find myself quite 
high up on the slop- 
ing ice. I sat down 
and slid to the bottom 
where | came a crop- 
per ina huge drift that 
completely buried me. 
After much slipping 
and tumbling I reach- 
ed the camp. 

Next morning the 
sun lit up the dis- 
tant peaks two hours before the stal- 
wart pines cast their shadows over our 
cabin. Not a breath of air was stir- 
ring, and deep blueness of the sky 
was not marred by a single cloud. 
That was the day for the ascent, for 
there might not be such another for 
weeks. The cook prepared us a tasty 
lunch as we saw to our rifles, unearth- 
ed our snow-glasses, slipped our storm- 
caps under our belts and strapped our 
snowshoes on our feet. Then, accom- 
panied by ‘‘ Patsy,” a faithful little 
spaniel who had a penchant for moun- 
tain climbing, we set out. There was 
a long ‘‘ hog’s back” that took us to 
the eastern side of the 
glacier, and for this 
we headed. In two 
hours we mastered it 
and reached the foot 
of a wall of ice and 
snow. Here we poked 
steps in the hard crust 
with our snowshoes 
and Mansfield crept 
up. We had tied the 
strings of our snow- 
shoes together, and 
the line thus made 
reached to the first 
ledge. By means of 
his collar, ‘‘ Patsy” 
was hauled up in a 
half-chokedcondition, 
of which he seemed 







to be rather proud. We 
advanced about thirty 
feet in this way in an 
hour, and weré then on 
the undulating surface 
of the glacier. Three 
miles away in the middle 
of it Mount Kitchener 
reared his lofty head— 
the very highest point 
in that vast territory of 
peaks. It was bitterly 
cold, but our extreme 
exertion was keeping us 
warm, and we felt in 
splendid trim as we set 
out for the peak. The 
hard crust made it excel- 
lent snowshoeing, and 
with occasional slidesdownslippery hills, 
our progress was rapid. Often we came 
to long crevasses that had been formed 
by the glacier cracking up above when 
it settled at the edges. These crevasses 
were hundreds of feet deep, and as we 
looked into some of them we saw 
nothing but walls of that intensely 
green ice. Long detours were neces- 
sary to surmount these obstacles, but 
we arrived at the north side of the 
peak in a very short time. A huge 
drift of snow, reaching half way up the 
peak, made it impossible for us to as- 
cend on that side, so, leaving our rifles 
stuck in the snow, we passed around 
to the south side, which was so steep 
that snow would not 
stick on the steps of 
rock. We sheltered our- 
selves from the biting 
wind behind a hum- 
mock of ice, lit our pipes 
and had a good rest be- 
fore we made the dash. 

At such an altitude, 
10,000 feet above sea 
level, breathing is very 
difficult, and this was 
the most serious ob- 
stacle that we encount- 
ered as we scrambled 
from ledge to ledge, 
for we had to stop at 
every few steps for 
breath. We had many 
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A BIT OF A STIFF CLIMB 


narrow escapes, for a slip at any 
time would have meant instant death. 
Once we stopped and asked ourselves 
why under the sun we were going up 
the mountain anyway. In lieu of any 
satisfactory solution we continued to 
ascend, Mansfield declaring that if he 
ever got down alive he would devote 
himself thereafter to climbing prairies. 
But in two hours from the time we 
knocked the ashes from our pipes we 
were on the highest rock. 

Then were we rewarded for the dan- 
gers we encountered and the exertion 
we exercised. No pen in the world and 
no brush could do justice to the scene 
that met our eyes. In one of his essays 
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‘*THE HIGHEST POINT IN THE SLOCAN COUNTRY” 


Pope says: ‘‘ Hills peep o’er hills, and 
Alps on Alps arise”; so it was where 
we were. Turn where we _ would, 
north, south, east and west—there 
was that great sea of snow-capped 
peaks. Ruskin has it that, ‘‘ Moun- 
tains are the beginning and the end of 
all natural scenery.” There was noth- 
ing but scenery, grand, glorious scen- 
ery all about us. Beginning at our 
feet, it was without end—one vast sea 
of wondrous grandeur, with the mo- 
tionless white-capped waves sparkling 
in the mid-day sun. Those peaks that 
three nights before lent their counten- 
ance to the storm that raged about us, 
were now still. The goddess of beauty 
had stepped in, and, 
with a wave of her 
wand, dispersed the 
clouds, sent the winds 
back to their haunts 
in the Northland, and 
peace was restored in 
the kingdom of the 
peaks. Away in the 
west, three hundred 
miles, the sun-kissed 
summits of the Rocky 
range mingled with 
the sky; in the eastthe 
vision lost itself be- 
hind a peak, a day’s 
journey distant ; yon- 
der hoary monarchs to 
the south gaze down 
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on the valleys of Ida- 
ho and Washington ; 
in the north we look, 
but there is no end 
there to that con- 
course of monuments 
to Nature’s sculpture 
work. Our eyes 
sweep the horizon for 
three hundred miles 
Or more in every di- 
rection, but we see 
nothing but the un- 
tarnished whiteness of 
snow-capped summits 
that stretch upward 
their jewel-bedecked 
brows to be made 
glorious by the rays 
of the dazzling sun; and in all that 
region there is not a stir, not a sound. 
It is awe-inspiring in the intensity of its 
stillness. 

But could we peer through those 
massive piles what a different scene 
would be presented ; around the base 
of yonder mountain that stands as the 
very incarnation of primeval peace, 
roars and plunges a train with its load 
of human freight ; it screams aloud as 
it rushes past the miners’ cabin, where 
a score of men are robbing that proud 
giant of its riches. Over there is the 
city of Nelson with its electric street 
cars clanging along its busy thorough- 
fares, with its steamboats arriving and 





‘“WE STOPPED FOR LUNCH ON THE WAY DOWN” 





departing, with the railway trains carry- 
ing goods from its wholesale houses to 
ill parts of the region that is now be- 
neath our vision, with its six thousand 
souls forming a bustling and enter- 
prising community. And there is Ross- 
land, that energetic mining camp, and 
there is Slocan City. Yonder are Sil- 
verton and New Denver; there, San- 
don, and over here, Kaslo. Away 
down in those valleys are hives of in- 
dustry ; the bases of the mountains do 
not share the peacefulness of the peaks. 
But that does not now distract our 
dream, for we are too high up to see 
and too far away to hear. 

The biting wind assists us to quick- 
ly drink our fill of the scenery, and 
ifter putting our cards under a pile of 
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loose stones—the surface is too smooth 
and the winds too strong to allow snow 
to accumulate on that mountain top— 
we commence the descent. We start 
down the north side where the ice and 
snow climb up half way to meet us. 
Reaching the top of this great drift we 
make sleds of our snowshoes and shoot 
down a thousand feet in an instant 
with yelping Patsy coming head over 
heels after us. Then we partake of 
our long-delayed lunch and reach the 
camp as the sun transforms the land- 
scape of snow into a blood-red scarlet 
and scintillates through the balustrades 
of green ice that support the overhang- 
ing edge of the Kitchener glacier near- 
est our camp. 


A SONG TO SLEEP. 


‘OME, Sleep, ere yet the gold 
Fades out at Vesper day, 
Approach thou with soft soles 

And steal my thoughts away ! 


Dearest of Masters thou! 
Astride thy deathless horse, 

Bear me far down to-night 
Across the Storm and Course. 


Far down the Dreamland way, 
Over the bridge of Time, 

To isles of lasting green 
And youth unchilled by rime! 


Soothed by thy mystic touch, 
The daylight of the years 

I'll walk, and stagger not 
Beneath life’s tasks and fears. 


Inglis Morse. 
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MRS. HENSHAW 


CANADIAN CELEBRITIES. 


No. XXX.—JULIA W. HENSHAW. 


(ie literary career of Mrs. Julia 

W. Henshaw, of Vancouver, 
whose novel, ‘‘Why Not, Sweet- 
heart?” is now arousing considerable 
attention in the West, was begun in 
connection with that time-honoured and 
highly respectable serial, Zhe Girl's 
Own Paper. Mrs. Henshaw was then 
Miss Julia Henderson, of Ashford 
Court, Shropshire—her father’s resi- 
dence—and she had just finished school 
in England and Germany. No doubt 
her literary ability is to some extent 
hereditary, her father being an author 
of no mean talent, and it is from him, 
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no doubt, that the subject of this 
sketch derives her love of nature and 
her keen observation of the wonders 
of vegetable and animal life. 
Becoming the wife of Mr. Charles 
Grant Henshaw, of Montreal—a 
schoolfellow, by the way, of Dr. W. 
H. Drummond, of ‘‘ Habitant”’ fame 
—Canada naturally claimed her as an 
adopted child. It was not long before 
her pen was employed on some articles 
for the Montreal Star, and she soon 
began a busy life of newspaper and 
magazine work. A removal to Van- 
couver followed, and it is as a British 





Columbian writer that the greater part 
of Mrs. Henshaw’s literary work has 
been performed. Nobody has done 
more to exploit her favourite Province 
than she, and in her numerous contri- 
butions to English and United States 
publications she has identified herself 
with the golden west of Canada. 
When in London and Paris last year, 
she wrote frequently for such papers 
as the Graphic, The Sketch, The Queen, 
Lady’s Pictorial and Traveller. 

She became a member of the staff of 
the Weekly Province in 1894, and for 
four years wrote regularly in its columns 
on politics, civic affairs and topics of 
general interest. She also made a 
name as a musical and dramatic critic, 
and decidedly raised the standard of 
such work in the British Columbian 
press from its former dead level ot 
indiscriminate praise. 

As an opponent of the wanton de- 
struction of the beauties of nature Mrs. 
Henshaw has done valiant work. She 
is a great lover of outdoor life and an 
ardent sportswoman, being one of the 
best rifle-shots in British Columbia. 
In fishing and canoeing she is a past 
mistress, while croquet and photo- 
graphy are among her lighter recrea- 
tions. And it may be said that the 
croquet the B.C. women play is a far 
more serious matter than the game as 
it was known in the earlier Victorian 
days. From her pleasant home in the 
suburbs of Vancouver, which the hor- 
ticultural skill and taste of her husband 
surrounds with lovely flowers, Mrs. 
Henshaw, as she sits at her desk, 
looks out on a beautiful prospect of 
mountains and water, and it is from 
inspirations such as these that she 
draws the vigour and effectiveness with 
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which she tells the world of the advan- 
tages, resources, and attractions of 
British Columbia. Mrs. Henshaw is 
a member of the Canadian Society of 
Authors, and also of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors of London, Eng- 
land. 

Mrs. Henshaw’s first novel ‘‘ Hyp- 
notized?” was a little lacking in humour 
and sprightliness, but was, neverthe- 
less, a fair piece of work. Ursula 
Harlowe, the heroine, is a daughter of 
an English farmer, transported through 
the eccentricities of a titled gentleman 
to the society circles of London. This 
gentleman exercises a strong influence 
over her and unconsciously affects her 
life. This results in one or two dra- 
matic situations, which bring up the 
question of unconscious hypnotism as 
being the only explanation for the un- 
fortunate tableaux which make the 
fifth act inthe drama. 

Mrs. Henshaw’s second novel '‘ Why 
Not, Sweetheart ?”’ has also an inter- 
rogation mark woven through its fab- 
ric as well as into its title. It has been 
published in England by Unwin, and 
in Canada by Morang. Its scenes are 
laid in ‘‘ the Western edge of Canadian 
soil,” and the descriptions of British 
Columbia bring out the peculiar charm 
of its fascinating wildness and pictur- 
esque beauty. The motif of the tale 
is the embarrassment of a young girl, 
half married to a man who had become 
insane in the midst of their marriage 
ceremony, and who later desires to 
marry a young man with whom she 
has fallen in love. His question, 
‘““Why not, sweetheart?” is one she 
cannot answer until the mystery of her 
first unloved but betrothed husband is 
cleared up. 

B. M. 


HOME. 


ALL no man happy who afar does roam 
And has no resting place to call his home, 
No woman’s welcome and no child’s pure kiss 
To turn his night to peace, his day to bliss ; 
No bond to bind him with a sacred chain 
To all that proves earth’s living is not vain. 


May Austin Low. 
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addressing the school teachers the 

other day at the Normal School, 
Toronto, I disclosed what I fear would 
be generally regarded as the scandal- 
ous fact that I was not a thorough- 
going believer in the system of State 
Schools. 

I had once an opportunity of hear- 
ing this great subject specially well 
discussed. The British Parliament, 
having, after some tentative efforts 
through the agency of the Privy Coun- 
cil, decided to take up in earnest the 
whole question of national education, a 
Commission was in 1858 appointed to 
investigate the subject and to prepare 
a scheme for the consideration of Par- 
liament. Of that Commission I was a 
member, being appointed, I believe, 
specially to deal with the charitable 
foundations, the report on which was 
consigned to my hands. The Chair- 
man was the Duke of Newcastle, 
whose name the Commission common- 
ly bears. The other Commissioners 
were men who represented sections of 
opinion. A question cannot be debat- 
ed better than by such a conclave 
having a practical object of great 
importance in view, and unrestrained 
by the presence of reporters. The 
result in my mind was a leaning in 
favour of the parental and Voluntary 
against the State system. That view 
was embodied in a paper which was 
signed by one member of the Commis- 
sion besides myself, and now slumbers 
among the archives of the Home 
Office. Being .outvoted, we waived 
our dissent and concurred with our 
colleagues in carrying on the investi- 
gation and submitting recommenda- 
tions to Parliament. Being the junior 
member of the Commission and the 
only one free from engrossing avoca- 
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tions elsewhere, I did much of the 
general work and became pretty well 
posted in details. 

The impression which I then formed 
in favour of the Voluntary system I 
have always retained, though the State 
system was so completely established 
that I saw no use in saying anything 
about it or in declining to act under 
it when called upon. In this spirit I 
accepted the honour tendered me by 
the Public School Teachers of this 
Province of representing them in the 
Council of Instruction. The Council 
was abruptly dissolved by the Ontario 
Government in consequence of a col- 
lision between it and the Chief Super- 
intendent arising out of an appointment 
made by the Council to the headship 
of a Normal School. The incident was 
one which seemed to throw a sidelight 
on the liabilities of the State system in 
its connection with party government, 
as does that chronic dispute about 
the school books from which the Vol- 
untary system would be free. 

Natural right and duty may on 
occasion be superseded by State neces- 
sity, as in time of public exigency or 
peril. But they must always be the 
general basis of institutions, and al- 
ways demand recognition. It is ap- 
parently the natural duty of every man 
to educate as well as to feed and 
clothe the children that he brings 
into the world ; nor has he any natural 
right to cast this duty on his neighbour 
or on the community at large. It is 
not in accordance with natural justice 
that the man who has prudently defer- 
red marriage till he was able to sup- 
port a family should pay for the im- 
prudence of the man who has brought 
into the world a family which he is 
unable to support. On the other hand, 
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the parent has a natural right to say in 
whose hands he will place the educa- 
tion of his child. The Catholics, being 
a large and united vote, assert that right 
against the general principle of the State 
system. The State has no natural right 
to take away the child from the parent 
or those to whom the parent chooses 
to entrust it. Nor, if the parent is will- 
ing to do his own duty, has the State 
any natural right to tax him for the 
immunity of others. The State cannot 
reasonably say that those upon whom 
it has conferred political power are 
imbeciles in the matter of education 
and incompetent to perform their 
natural duty or exercise their natural 
right in respect to the education of 
their children. 

This, I am afraid, will sound like 
rank heresy to the theorists who hold 
that the rights and duties of the individ- 
ual and the family ought to be sur- 
rendered to the State. 

Natural right, however, whether of 
the individual or of the family, must 
sometimes give way to public exig- 
ency. In this case the public exi- 
gency, so far as the State is concerned, 
is the danger of an ignorant electorate. 
As Robert Lowe rather bitterly said, 
‘*“We must educate our masters.” 
The fact that the exigency has been 
created by the rivalry of political par- 
ties which has abolished all qualifica- 
tions for the franchise and puts the 
ballot into every hand, instead of let- 
ting industry and frugality stretch out 
their hands for it, does not make the 
perilany less. On the other hand, the 
security for the voter’s intelligence 
which the State requires might be ob- 
tained, without taking away education 
from the parent, by certified inspection 
or an educational test. Nor does it 
seem that the community is in any way 
bound, or that any public interest 
would lead it, to go to the expense of 
imparting any more than a strictly 
necessary education. To excite and 
gratify the pupil’s ambition of rising 
above the station in which he happens 
to have been born, may be a good 
thing in itself ; it certainly is when the 
person to be so raised is well selected 
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and helped either by private muni- 
ficence or by State endowments speci- 
ally devoted to that object. One who 
assisted in the foundation of Cornell 
University may fairly say that he has 
not personally failed to take part in 
the opening of that door. The State 
may also properly endow special insti- 
tutions for instruction in technical 
science, scientific agriculture, or other 
studies which are profitable to the 
community at large. But the com- 
munity at large has no interest in the 
indiscriminate fostering of ambition. 
On the contrary, an extensive displace- 
ment of industry may be economically 
injurious to the commonwealth. Nor 
is happiness more than contentment 
certain to be the fruit of such a policy. 
As was said in the address to which I 
have referred, we cannot all actually 
climb over each other’s heads, though 
restless desire may be kindled in all. 

To the exercise of educational char- 
ity, of course, there are no limits. 
Nor can charity be better exercised than 
in encouraging education and in en- 
abling real ability to attain the station 
in which it can be most useful to the 
commonwealth. 

A State system of education can 
hardly fail to be mechanical and Pro- 
crustean. Its spirit was depicted by 
the French Minister of Education who 
boasted that when he rang a bell the 
same lesson commenced in every school 
in France. The Voluntary system, on 
the other hand, if it can be made suc- 
cessful, is flexible, and adapts itself to 
local, social and industrial circum- 
stance. It has also in it the motive 
power of emulation, which, in all 
things, is a stimulus of improvement. 

Under the Voluntary system teach- 
ing is a profession which the teacher 
enters expecting to live by it, as he 
knows that his special gifts and exer- 
tions will, in this as in other profes- 
sions, fetch their proper price. Under 
the State system teaching is hardly a 
profession, so far as many of the male 
teachers are concerned. The man is 
never sure of earning his fair market 
value. It is inferred from facts before 
the Department of Education that the 
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average continuance of a male teacher 
in the service is between seven and 
eight years. Other estimates have 
been still lower. 

At the same time a large increase of 
salaries is hardly possible. The ex- 
pense already is startling, and has 
alarmed the Toronto City Council. It 
may soon seriously interfere with the 
ability of the city government to pro- 
vide for its direct and proper objects, 
such as the police, the thoroughfares, 
the health and the buildings of the city. 

The consequence of this is that edu- 
cation is falling more and more into 
the hands of women, who will accept 
smaller salaries, but are not well 
qualified to form the character of boys 
after a certain age. The consequence 
of this, again, is probably seen in 
the manners of the boys, of which 
complaints are heard, and perhaps in a 
certain lack of some strong points of 
the male character. The devotion 
even of women to the calling, unless 
they renounce marriage, must general- 
ly be short. 

Mr. Rice, who has given us the re- 
sults of an inspection of schools in a 
number of cities of the United States, 
reports inequalities almost as great 
as any which would be likely to 
be found under the Voluntary system. 
Some schools are very good. Others 
are much the reverse. A compliment 
is incidentally paid to Toronto. But 
the parent has no choice; he must 
send his child to the school of his dis- 
trict whether it be good or bad. Un- 
der the Voluntary system his choice 
would be free and would act as a 
stimulus to the teachers. 

A prominent feature of Mr. Rice’s 
description is the indifference of par- 
ents, who regard their duty to the 
child, including the formation of 
character, as made over to the State. 
They will not even take the pains to 
inquire into the sanitary condition of 
the school house. We see that instead 
of supporting the teacher, as_ they 
would if he or she were chosen by 
them, they are inclined to take the part 
of the child against him, thus impair- 
ing the discipline of the school. 
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The union of the sexes beyond a very 
early age is a feature of our Public 
School system which some high auth- 
orities view with mistrust. 

In the country the Public School 
system seems to work better than it 
does in the city ; the whole community 
using the school, which is thus really 
common ; taking an interest in it ; hav- 
ing a voice in the selection of a teacher, 
and keeping the financial management 
under control. This approaches the 
old Scotch or New England model. 

In the city the opposite of all this is 
the case. The schools are hardly 
common, the Voluntary school being 
frequently preferred by those who can 
afford it. Nobody has a voice in the 
choice of the teacher of his district. 
The citizens generally take no active 
interest in the schools. You have the 
usual evils of the system of political 
election applied to what ought to be a 
matter of administration. A place on 
the Board of Trustees is sought appar- 
ently, in many cases, less from special 
interest or aptitude than as the first 
step in the ladder of municipal ambi- 
tion. Little seems to be generally 
known about the candidates. Nor is 
much interest generally shown in the 
elections ; though as all the ballot pap- 
ers are marked by the voter at the same 
time, voters generally mark their pap- 
ers for School Trustees as well as for 
Mayor and Aldermen. The elections 
are hardly noticed by the press. 

The existing system, as I have al- 
ready said, is so thoroughly establish- 
ed that any attempt to raise the gen- 
eral question would be futile. At the 
same time there is a growing feeling, 
which, if it is founded on natural reason 
and justice, ought not entirely to be 
refused recognition. The practical ob- 
ject of this paper is to introduce the 
memorandum hereto appended on Vol- 
untary Public Schools by Mr. Law- 
rence Baldwin, who has been carrying 
on in his school on Avenue Road with 
apparent success an experiment in the 
Voluntary direction. His system com- 
prehends open selection of teachers, 
remuneration in proportion to ability, 
active participation of parents. At the 





same time Mr. Baldwin asserts that it 
meets the legitimate requirements of 
State, and that therefore there is no 
reason why it should be denied recog- 
nition. 


MEMORANDUM RE VOLUNTARY PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


The aim of this movement is, shortly, as 
follows :— 

1. To encourage parents to take a personal 
interest in the education of their own chil- 
dren, and enable them by contributing a vol- 
untary fee to supplement the amount ex- 
pended through the Public School Board, so 
that they may obtain a more liberal educa- 
tion. The elementary education covered by 
the Public School curriculum can thus be sup- 
plemented by a grounding in classics, by 
adding drawing, music. commercial, religious 
or other special instruction desired by par- 
ents. 

2. To encourage teachers who have quali- 
fied under the Public Schoolsystem and have 
also ability to impart such special instruction 
as is aboveenumerated, to do soand earn some 
recompense therefore as supplemental to the 
salary to which they would be entitled for im- 
parting the ordinary Public School instruction. 

3- To economize in the number of Public 
School buildings. It can reasonably be ex- 
pected that parents might group themselves 
according to their common desire for religi- 
Ous instruction, for instance, and in cities 
nearly all places of worship lave attached to 
them school-houses, which might be made 
available for the purpose, but these school- 
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houses are now used only on Sundays and are 
closed up through the week. Ten of such 
buildings accommodating one hundred pupils 
each, and representing a total of one thous- 
and, would mean a saving to the Public School 
Board of about $50,000 in the capital expend- 
iture, based on what has been done in the 
Public Schools in Toronto. 

It will be seen that no public money is used 
in the erection of the buildings in which, for 
instance, religious instruction may be im- 
parted in which the public is not interested, 
and the desire for religious or other special 
instruction might induce parents or others to 
establish these schools and provide suitable 
buildings. Any grant from the Public School 
funds would be made only on account of the 
educational work done on Public School lines. 
The fact that such schools would be required 
to employ only qualified Government teach 
ers, use Public School Text Books, and submit- 
to inspection, would be a guarantee of the 
efficiency of the secular work of the Public 
Schools. 

The experiment made with the Avenue 
Road Voluntary Public School began in Jan- 
uary, 1900, with twelve pupils. We have now 
an attendance of over thirty, and from an ed- 
ucational standpoint I think I may say that 
the experiment has proved of value. Our 
chief difficulty has been in regard to the build- 
ing, as it was erected in the first instance 
without any regard to its use as a day school. 

The school is managed by a Board of three 
trustees elected by the parents, and anannual 
meeting is held in January, when the report 
of the year’s work is presented. In the 
election of trustees each parent is allowed a 
vote for each child of his in attendance. 


OUR HERO DEAD. 


N lonely veldt, and where the distant kopje 
Uprears its frowning head, 
Comrades of march and bivouac and battle, 
They lie, our hero dead. 


But not forgotten, for, in shining letters, 
Writ large, their names shall stand 
Forever on the pages of the story 
Of their dear Native Land. 


And so we leave them, while the stars above them 
Their faithful vigils keep, 

In quiet slumber, till the great Reveillé 
Shall wake them from their sleep. 


Jj. H. Long. 
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By ARTHUR H. 


A PIOUS tradition that reciprocity 
with the United States was the 
key to permanent prosperity in Canada 
long held sway in the minds of many 
Canadian politicians. Until one party 
chose a new form of worship by the 
Protection Tariff of 1879 the belief was 
common to nearly all our leading men. 
It was accepted, as other dogmas are, 
without searching examination. Ifyou 
argued that the terms on which it 
could be obtained were of primary im- 
portance and that under certain con- 
ditions reciprocity might even be in- 
jurious you courted derision as a per- 
son of unsound opinions, if not a real 
danger to the State. From the sacred 
circle of the devotees of reciprocity, 
the doubter or the freethinker was cast 
forth with reproach and contumely. 
In 1879, as has been said, one party 
suddenly left the shrines at which they 
had so long paid homage, and modified 
the tradition. Henceforth they werere- 
quired todoreverence only to reciprocity 
in natural products. This reformed 
religion lingered on with much out- 
ward show of vitality until 1896 when 
a new party, which for five years had 
gone far in the worship of reciprocity, 
attained office and began to consider 
the whole question, not as an economic 
theory—from which standpoint discus- 
sion is idle—but as a commercial and 
political issue. 

Now the whole matter is in the 
melting-pot. Both parties are sane. 
You are free to examine the policy on 
its merits. You may adhere, if you 
prefer, to the theory that reciprocity 
with the United States on any terms 
is a commercial necessity and excite 
only a cynical smile. Better still, 
you neither gain nor lose a vote, 
which accounts for much of the clear 
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thinking on the subject now common. 
Or you may openly advocate an Im- 
perial Preferential Tariff, and the win- 
dows of your house will not be broken. 
A short time ago Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
declared that his Ministry would send 
no more deputations to Washington to 
seek reciprocity, and it is not related 
that he was mobbed in the street. 
Instead of freedom of trade we have 
happily secured freedom of opinion. 

No one doubts that the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854 was, in its day, dictated 
by sound commercial sense. So, too, 
the Cobden policy of 1846 which bene- 
fited the British manufacturers by 
removing the duties on food and on 
raw materials. Neither of these meas- 
ures was perfect, but each commended 
itself on different grounds for years 
afterwards to the commercial interests 
affected. 

But any business man knows that 
his policy must change to meet new 
conditions. The human race is not one 
large family. There are political divi- 
sions. There are commercial rivalries. 
Some nations pursue one aim, some 
another. A man who maintains the 
contrary, who argues that national dis- 
tinctions are immoral, patriotism a de- 
lusion, and artifical competition a 
crime, is an interesting person, to be 
treated with respect, but his proper 
place isa museum. As the world is 
now constituted, the policy of Govern- 
ments is dictated largely by commercial 
considerations, and the subject of 
North American reciprocity must sub- 
mit itself to the inevitable laws of poli- 
tics. These laws may not be the same in 
1854 and 1902. The consistent man 
who held the same views on some sub- 
ject in both years is usually the most 
tiresome of our acquaintance. 






























In 1902 reciprocity will, therefore, 
be considered by practical men in the 
light of the circumstances that govern 
us. The situation is certainly without 
precedent. The agitation for reci- 
procity with Canada comes for the first 
time from the United States. A party 
in favour of freer trade relations has 
always existed there, but has never 
been potent enough to make any head- 
way. The Treaty of 1854 was grant- 
ed, not on commercial grounds, but 
partly through the astute diplomacy of 
Lord Elgin, and partly because the 
Southern Democrats, foreseeing the 
Civil War, thought it well to make 
friends with Canada. The treaty was 
no sooner in force than a clamour 
against it arose in the United States, 
and the clause relating to the use of 
the canals was cunningly violated. 

The way to make Washington ad- 
here to its solemn engagements is still 
undiscovered. The morals of the 
highwayman may be objectionable, 
but his superb audacity has its admir- 
ers. When, therefore, the Washing- 
ton authorities were caught in the 
act of evading the provision of the 
treaty which gave Canada the use 
of the United States canals, after they 
had claimed and obtained the use of 
the Canadian canals, they created a 
diversion by loudly complaining that we 
were really the violators of the treaty. 
We had, they said, broken the spirit 
of the treaty by putting higher duties 
on products not mentioned in the in- 
strument. This cry effected its pur- 
pose. It kept Canada busy explaining 
that she was perfectly innocent of the 
slightest attempt to evade her engage- 
ments, and that every provision within 
the four corners of the treaty had been 
faithfully carried out. 

It was the United States manufactur- 
ers who preferred this charge, and who 
enabled the real offender against good 
morals and international obligations to 
escape in the confusion. Curiously 
enough—andthis is anotherexceptional 
feature about the present situation—the 
demand for reciprocity emanates from a 
section of the manufacturers whose pre- 
decessors successfully started the preju- 
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dice against the old treaty, and whose 
hostility was a factor in its abrogation. 
This element consists chiefly of the 
big Trusts. They are fearful of over- 
production, of a glut in the labour 
market, and of a consequent conflict 
with the industrial forces. To avoid 
this they make overtures to foreign 
countries, and have discovered that 
their dear friends the Canadians are 
precisely the people to whom they 
would like to sell more goods. There 
are others, needless to say, but we 
stand in the first line for projected em- 
bracement, and the idea that we might 
reject the proffered hug of the United 
States Combines is far from their 
mind. With them probably are joined 
the forwarding interests, the Western 
shippers, the exporting and importing 
concerns of the East. Against them 
are the smaller manufacturers, who 
declared at the Washington conven- 
tion last November that the only sort 
of reciprocity they wanted was the kind 
in which the foreigner provided a reci- 
procal demand, and they furnished a 
reciprocal supply. The Hartford Z7mes 
sums up the verdict of the Convention 
correctly when it declared: ‘‘ Every- 
body was in favour of Reciprocity in the 
abstract, as long as there is no attempt 
to put it in practice.” Opposed to 
Reciprocity also is the Northern farmer 
who has been educated in high protec- 
tion by the very party now talking 
largely but indefinitely of tariff conces- 
sions. 

We in Canada are invited by the 
Trusts to forget the past, to forgive the 
violation and ultimate determination of 
the only arrangement on a give-and- 
take basis we ever had with the United 
States, and to condone both the repeat- 
ed infringements of the Treaty of 1818, 
relating tothe fisheries,and the haughty 
resentment of Washington because we 
ventured to resist those infringements. 
We are to turn the other cheek to the 
smiter with meek submission, provid- 
ed that the compensating advantages 
appear sufficiently seductive, although 
we have no guarantee that these advan- 
tages will be continued an hour longer 
than they can be withdrawn legally, or 
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illegally, if a pretext can be found. 
We are to forget stolen territory, 
forged documents, broken treaties. 

Is the Canadian memory of this 
accommodating order? Under the 
enormous development of our export 
trade with Great Britain, the ardour of 
the Canadian friends of reciprocity has 
perceptibly cooled. The protected in- 
dustries are alert, and they present a 
strong case. There is no division of 
party lines on the question, and, at the 
moment, no disposition on either side 
to construct a policy out of the problem- 
atical sincerity of the agitation now 
proceeding in the United States. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has declined to single 
out Canada in any negotiations, so that 
until the terms of a proposed arrange- 
ment are known prediction of the out- 
come would be rash. These factors 
then are to be counted upon: the hos- 
tility of the Canadian manufacturers, 
the apparent unconcern of the farmers, 
the caution of the Government, the 
absence of enthusiasm for reciprocity 
as aprinciple. Assuming that the Op- 
position in Parliament are looking for 
a policy, it is inconceivable that they are 
looking to Washington. To these dis- 
couraging signs may be added another, 
the growth of a deep-seated distrust of 
the Congressional politicians. 

Between the average Canadian and 
the average citizen of the United States 
the relations are friendly, and in many 
cases intimate. In social life the Cana- 
dian finds his neighbour an intelligent, 
agreeable and generous companion. 
In commerce he finds him prompt, 
shrewd, courteous and business-like. 
But the groups of political worthies 
who, from time to time, strut their 
brief hour upon the Washington stage, 
embody the worst, not the best, in- 
stincts of the country in their foreign 
policy. They mend or end a treaty as 
it suits them. They mistake cunning 
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for sagacity, faithlessness for resource, 
the manner of the bully for the dignity 
of strength. There is a passion for 
over-reaching the other party to a bar- 
gain, and boasting of it afterwards. 
None of us cares to be taken in by the 
foreigner, but if itis done with subtlety 
and cleverness, there is a certain philos- 
ophy in laughing at one’s own discom- 
fiture. There must have been a gleam of 
pleasure in losing a handkerchiet to so 
well trained a performer as the Artful 
Dodger. But the lustre of the merry 
gentlemen in the school of Fayin is 
dimmed by the achievements of many 
brilliant but less pleasing successors. 
The Englishman who negotiated the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty related in after 
years that he took care when framing 
that instrument always to use terms 
and phrases in the exact sense in which 
they were understood and officially de- 
fined by the other negotiators. To this 
he attributed the permanence of the 
arrangement. But it, too, has at last 
gone by the board, and, if a treaty 
could speak, the Clayton-Bulwer agree- 
ment would long ago have imitated 
Charles II and apologized for being so 
long a time in dying. 

The fate of every treaty with the 
United States ought to be a warning 
tous. Surely we have learned pru- 
dence from dearly-bought experience. 
We cannot trust the Congressional 
politicians, and unless we like being 
the victims of a ‘‘bunco game” we 
should avoid the skilful manipulators 
whose exploits date from 1783, and 
who have been found out by every 
nation in Europe excepting one. Our 
relations with Washington should be 
regulated by good-humoured cynicism 
and strict vigilance. Our commercial 
future ought to be a business partner- 
ship with England, the richest, the 
most stable, the most honourable 
country in the world. 



















B haage is a time of wars and rumours 

of wars; and, while during the 
peaceful days which preceded the Span- 
ish-American conflict and the hostili- 
ties in South Africa, when many peo- 
ple thought that Tennyson’s vision of 
the golden age, when 

the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the 

battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world, 

was about being realized, Canadians, 
busied with the development of their 
country’s resources, might be pardoned 
for not turning their thoughts very 
much to the subject of self-defence. 
That is not the case now, when we 
seem to have gone back to that earlier 
condition of things of which it was 
said, ‘‘ When a strong man armed 
keepeth his court, those things which 
he possesseth are in peace. But if a 
stronger than he come upon him and 
overcome him, he will take away all 
his armour, wherein he trusted, and 
will distribute his spoils.” 

To-day, three questions naturally 
suggest themselves to anyone who 
thinks of this country’s future. Is there 
any reasonable ground for believing it 
possible that before long we may be 
called upon to defend Canada against 
serious attack? If there be such 
ground, is our present military system 
such as to inspire a belief that the at- 
tack could be successfully resisted ? 
And, if it be not, is it possible to so 
alter the system as to enable us to 
contemplate with comparative con- 
fidence the issue of any such attack ? 


= 


If we look upon our own position 
from the same judicial standpoint 
which we would assume in looking at 
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another country situated as Canada is, 
we shall be obliged to admit that it is 
not only not impossible, but not even 
highly improbable that before long we 
may be compelled to fight as we have 
not fought since 1814. The empire of 
which Canada forms a part can hardly 
be said to have a reliable friend among 
the great powers of the world; and 
her widespread dominions and varied 
interests offer continual temptations to 
enemies to attack her, particularly 
when she labours under disadvantages 
such as those arising from the exist- 
ing conflict with the South African 
Boers. If England becomes involved 
in war with France, Germany or Rus- 
sia, we shall have to bear a share of 
the burden and the risk; but, in the 
case of war with the United States, 
Canada will be called upon to fight for 
her national existence. 


‘“< 


This brings us to our second ques- 
tion: are we now ina position to de- 
fend ourselves if attacked by a great 
power? 

It can hardly be claimed that we are. 
We have, scattered over this vast 
country, some 35,000 men, excellent 
material for soldiers no doubt, but, with 
the exception of the Permanent Militia, 
some nine hundred men, the battalion 
now in garrison at Halifax numbering 
about eight hundred, and a few crack 
corps—comparatively raw and imper- 
fectly equipped material. Such a 
force, which might have been able to 
hold its own against such invasions as 
took place during the war of 1812, 
would be altogether unable to resist 
the kind of army which a hostile power 
could now put in the field. And un- 
fortunately, however willing our peo- 
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ple might be to take up arms in de- 
fence of their country, the weapons 
for the purpose and the organization 
which would render our existing force, 
such as it, capable of prompt and con- 
siderable expansion, are both wanting. 
If war were to break out and find us 
situated as we are, Canada would pro- 
bably be overrun, our principal cities 
taken and our few defenders driven 
from the field before we should have 
the necessary supply of arms, or be 
able to avail ourselves of the great re- 
serve of fighting power which undoubt- 
edly exists in the Dominion. 

It would seem to be the duty of 
those charged with the government of 
the country to put an end to this con- 
dition of things; but since the Union of 
the Provinces in 1867, neither Govern- 
ment, Parliament nor the people have 
appeared to treat the subject of the 
militia very seriously. It was felt at 
the time of the North-West Rebellion 
of 1885 that there were advantages 
arising from the possession of a militia 
force, and that on the whole our citi- 
zen soldiers did well. The war in 
South Africa has again called attention 
to the soldierly qualities of our young 
men ; and our people are now perhaps 
in a mood to consider any scheme for 
strengthening our means of self- 
defence. 

Two important steps in the right 
direction have already been taken by 
the Government, at the instance of the 
Minister of Militia. Facilities, which 
have been taken advantage of to a 
gratifying extent, have been afforded 
for the formation of cadet corps in 
boys’ schools; and substantial and ef- 
fectual encouragement has been given 
to the establishing of rifle clubs. It is 
to be hoped that even greater results 
will follow from the policy of the De- 
partment, and that cadet corps and rifle 
clubs will multiply and become perman- 
ent features of Canadian life. We can 
see the good effects which follow from 
them in the case of Switzerland, whose 
military system is said to be the cheap- 
est and best in Europe. 

‘* Previous to the commencement of 
his military service the Swiss recruit 
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has undergone a considerable amount 
of training. The word ‘raw,’ at any 
rate in the sense we use it in speaking 
of a squad of our own recruits whilst 
learning the goose step, could never 
be applied to a young Swiss who had 
just joined his regiment. The play- 
ground of the village school was his 
first barrack-yard, where he learnt gym- 
nastics, the manual exercise, and the 
elements of company drill; so that on 
the day he receives his /:vret de service 
he has a far better understanding of the 
rudiments of soldiering than the aver- 
age British recruit. The Z77r fédéral, 
so liberally encouraged by Govern- 
ment, and the many cantonal and com- 
munal shooting societies, have, by 
making rifle shooting a national pas- 
time, contributed their share towards 
raising the standard of marksmanship 
inthe Swiss army. On féte days one 
may see men in all the different grades 
in the service, from the newly joined 
recruit to the major of his battalion, 
standing together in the Schiitzengra- 
ben of the Commune, and there volun- 
tarily spending the holiday afternoon 
in perfecting themselves in the use of 
the rifle. There is much of the ‘ sports- 
man-soldier,’ if we may use the expres- 
sion, about the Swiss marksman ; his 
skill is by no means solely acquired 
during drill hours or at the regimental 
butts. The system of rifle meetings 
is, moreover, utilized for the purpose 
of musketry instruction; thus each 
Swiss soldier is compelled to fire thirty 
rounds annually; if he does not do 
this at a cantonal rifle meeting, he is 
compelled to attend a three days’ course 
under military supervision.’’* 

It must, however, be borne in mind 
that, although military drill in schools 
and the practice of rifle shooting by 
clubs will, if persisted in, improve the 
material which would be used in our 
fighting force, not a little time must 
pass before their effects will be very 
perceptible, and that they will not give 
us the organization or the arms which 
are absolutely necessary to provide for 
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the expansion of that torce to a war 
figure. For these purposes, prompt 
and vigorous action by Parliament and 
Government is needed; and, unless 
advantage is taken of the present tem- 
per of our people, the country is likely 
to relapse into the state of comparative 
indifference with respect to the militia 
which followed hard upon the end of 
the rebellion of 1885. 


— 


What action should be taken ? Two 
things should, it is submitted, be done 
atonce. A supply of small arms and 
artillery of the best patterns sufficient 
for a force of one hundred thousand 
men should be imported; and a radical 
change should be made in the organ- 
ization of the militia, so as to make 
our system in its practical results like 
that which enabled the Boers to place 
the whole adult male population of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
under arms at such short notice. 

As to the former point: it is not 
contended that the quantity of arms 
which is mentioned would be sufficient 
to meet the demands which would arise 
upon the proposed reorganization of 
the militia; but anyone who knows 
how small the present reserve of arms 
is, must feel that neglect to act prompt- 
ly in supplying the deficiency, at least 
to the extent mentioned, would be al- 
most unpardonable. What would be 
required beyond that could perhaps be 
made to advantage in Canada. 


“< 


The third question is: Can these 
things be secured without placing a 
crushing burden upon the shoulders of 
our people? In the writer’s opinion 
they can. 

The cost of rifles, artillery and neces- 
sary equipment would be considerable. 
That of the supply just indicated— 
which is not intended to include uni- 
forms—would probably amount to two 
millions of dollars. It would not, how- 
ever, be a yearly charge, but in some 
sense one on capital account. In any 
case, it is absolutely necessary, and 
we could much better afford to dispense 
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with various other expenditures than 
to fail to make the needed appropria- 
tion. 

The opinion that Canada could in- 
augurate, at a not excessive cost, a 
system which would supply a fighting 
force proportionately nearly as large 
as that placed in the field by the Boer 
Republics is not merely theoretical. 
Without going beyond our own coun- 
try, we have the fact that at the time 
of the union of the Provinces there was 
in operation in Nova Scotia a law, 
under which the active militia—for 
whom the Government undertook to 
furnish rifles and artillery—included 
the whole male population between the 
ages of sixteen and forty-five, while the 
reserve included all men between forty- 
five and sixty. 

If this had been continued there 
would now be twice as many active 
militia in Nova Scotia as there are in 
the whole Dominion. All the militia- 
men were enrolled, and those of the 
first class—the active militia—were 
drilled for five days every year. The 
officers were obliged to undergo a fair- 
ly long course of instruction, and to 
pass examinations on their duties; and 
the men were drilled by sergeants 
qualified as instructors. Substantially 
the active militia were not much infer- 
ior to the present comparatively small 
force known by the same name. The 
privates did not as a rule wear uni- 
forms; and, with the exception of the 
headquarters staff, the adjutants and 
the drill sergeants, none of the force 
were directly paid. The yearly train- 
ing was not looked upon as a burden or 
a grievance. In fact, it was regarded 
rather in the light of an annual picnic. 
It appears from the returns of 1867 
that the total number of men enrolled 
in the active militia in 1866 was over 
58,000, of whom 45,767 were actually 
drilled, while the cost of the militia for 
the last mentioned year was $114,460, 
of which amount $36,561 was of an 
extraordinary character, arising out of 
the ‘‘ Fenian Scare” so called. This 
trifling expenditure covered besides 
small grants in aid to the volunteers, 
who were required to undergo twelve 
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days’ drill in each year, to wear uni- 
form, and to put in a certain amount 
of target practice, and who numbered 
in 1866 something over eleven hundred. 

The total expenditure on the militia 
in Nova Scotia under the system in 
operation at the time of the Union was 
considerably less than two dollars for 
each man actually drilled, or than a 
dollar and a half for each man enrolled 
in the active class. These figures seem 
absurdly small to us now, but they are 
taken from the public accounts of the 
Province and from the report of the 
Adjutant-General, which also shows 
that, as already stated, about one-sixth 
of the whole population were enrolled, 
and that nearly one-seventh actually un- 
derwent military training. It is the 
writers honest belief that the Nova 
Scotian system as it existed in 1867 was 
the best and cheapest in the world. Its 
direct cost was, as we have seen, al- 
most incredibly small, and the inter- 
ference with the industry of the Pro- 
vince was most trifling, while it supplied 
a force of over fifty thousand men 
well organized and officered, which in 
a month after a call to arms, would 
have been prepared to do credit to the 
Province, and would not have been 
unworthy to be associated with the 
British regulars. 

One of the most remarkable circum- 
stances in connection with the Nova 
Scotia system was its rapid growth. 
In 1859, when Lord Mulgrave, then 
Lieutenant-Governor, drew attention 
to the matter, while there were certain 
battalions on paper, there were as a 
matter of fact neither volunteers nor 
militia. An Act passed in that year 
provided for the training of volunteers, 
and the movement developed rapidly, 
until 1862, when the number of effec- 
tives reached 2,356. In the last men- 
tioned year an Act was passed dealing 
with the militia asawhole. The num- 
ber enrolled under this Act in 1862 was 
43,221, and the number drilled was 
2,356. In 1863, 48,675 were enrolled 
and 34,873 were trained, while the 
number of qualified officers was 820. 
In 1864, the number of those enrolled 
was 56,111, of whom 41,871 under- 
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went training, and the officers num- 
bered 1,484. In 1865, 59,379 men 
were enrolled and 45,616 drilled, while 
the number of officers rose to 2,267 ; 
and in 1866, the last complete year in 
which the provincial system was in 
operation, the number of men enrolled 
was 58,031 and the number trained 
45,767, the number of officers having 
increased to 2,975. 

The Act of 1862 was repealed and 
re-enacted with amendments by the 
‘*Act in Reference to the Militia,” 
Chapter 16 of the Acts of 1865, the 
law in force at the date of the Union. 
The Adjutant-General from 1860 to 
1867 was Lieutenant-Colonel R. Bligh 
Sinclair, who had been a Captain in 
the Forty-Second Highlanders ; and 
anyone who reads his judicious, pains- 
taking and instructive reports for the 
several years during which he held 
office will conclude that to him is due 
much of the credit for the success and 
excellence of the Nova Scotia military 
system. 

Now, let us see what the result 
would be if this system were applied to 
the Dominion to-day. The active mil- 
itia—the men undergojng actual train- 
ing every year—including the perman- 
ent corps and the volunteers, would 
number about 800,000. Leaving aside 
the reserves—enrolled but not drilled 
—this force, if properly armed, would, 
taking into consideration the advan- 
tage which the magazine rifle gives to 
the defence, be able to hold its own 
against any number of men who might 
be put into the field for the purpose of 
invading Canada. 

The figure given for the active mil- 
itia is large, and may seem an impos- 
sible one; but, in proportion to the 
population of the Dominion, it is no 
larger than that which actually existed 
in Nova Scotia in 1866 ; and what was 
done then, largely in view of the pro- 
bability of difficulty with the United 
States, can be done again in the wider 
field of this whole country. The peo- 
ple of Canada to-day are, it is believed, 
as patriotic as were those of Nova 
Scotia in 1866, and would as cheer- 
fully give their services to the coun- 
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try for a few days without any reward 
beyond the sense of duty performed. 

One can imagine the reader saying 
that, the scheme roughly outlined above 
may be all very fine and desirable, but 
that its enforcement would place a bur- 
en on Canadians greater than the peo- 
ple of a young and moderately wealthy 
country could reasonably be expected 
to bear. In answer to this objection, 
it may be pointed out that Canada 
could pay as much a head for 800,000 
men as Nova Scotia paid for the men 
who were actually trained in 1866 and 
still spend less than two-thirds of what 
is now spent every year for the Militia. 
Allowing, however, that Canada could 
not now do what was done in 1866 at 
the rates then secured by Nova Scotia, 
those rates could be doubled, and we 
should pay about three million dollars 
a year and be still far below the 
amount which the Commonwealth of 
Australia, with a greater debt and a 
smaller population than our own, has 
undertaken to spend for naval defence. 

The reference to Australia’s proposal 
to spend five million dollars a year for 
the naval service alone, suggests that 
there is probably solid foundation for 
the statement made by a gentleman 
lately arrived from England and likely 
to know the feeling in Government and 
military circles in that country, to the 
effect that Canada is expected to do 
considerably more in the way of pre- 
paring to defend herself than she has 
been doing in the past. Under the 
Nova Scotia system or a modification 
of it, the Dominion could, for a com- 
paratively small pecuniary outlay and 
with a very trifling interference with 
the business of the country, provide 
the materials and machinery for such a 
force as would satisfy the most exact- 
ing Englishman. The law which has 
been in operation since the Union of 
1867 does not, indeed, involve a great- 
er outlay than Canada should be pre- 
pared to make for an effective system 
of self-defence, but it does not give us 
such a system or anything at all ap- 
proaching it. 

It is clear that, apart from the cost 
of the necessary arms, the scheme here 
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advocated would not involve any con- 
siderable increase in the amount now 
paid for military purposes, while the 
yearly training would involve no ap- 
preciable burden or inconvenience to 
our people. A very brief inquiry into 
the sums spent.and the losses to indus- 
try borne by other countries, whose 
risks and possible losses from hostile 
powers are no greater than ourown, will 
satisfy any reasonable man that Can- 
ada should be, as the writer believes 
she would be prepared to bear the 
slight additional burden in the most 
cheerful spirit. 

Not to speak of great European 
Powers, such as Russia, Germany and 
France, where the taxpayers are mulc- 
ted in enormous sums for the support 
of military systems which take their 
sons by hundreds of thousands away 
from all productive work for years, let 
us take some three or four states not 
so unlike our own in condition and 
population. The Argentine Republic 
has a population considerably less than 
that of Canada, and maintains at a 
yearly cost of about $4,800,000 a navy 
of more than twenty ships, manned by 
7,760 seamen, a battalion of marine in- 
fantry and a battalion of marine artil- 
lery, besides about 700 officers. The 
standing army comprises about 1,500 
officers and 13,000 rank and file ; while 
the ‘‘ national guard is put at 467,572, 
the majority of whom now receive 
military training, those of 20 years of 
age being mobilized every year and 
given two months’ drill in camp. The 
other guards are drilled every Sunday 
during two months.” The military 
budget amounts to over $6,400,000 a 
year. 

Chile has a population about half 
that of Canada, a standing army of 
g,000 men, a national guard in which 
every Chilian from 20 to 40 years of 
age is obliged to serve, and a navy 
of over twenty vessels exclusive of tor- 
pedo boats. 

The Republic of Switzerland, witha 
population of about 3,000,000, and an 
area considerably less than that of the 
Provinte of Nova Scotia, spends about 
$5,700,000 a year on her military sys- 
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tem. The Elite—a kind of standing 
army—numbered in 1889 148,435, and 
the total force available in case of war 
was over 509,000. 

The kingdom of Servia has an area 
of 19,000 square miles, a population 
two millions less than that of Canada, 
and a revenue of about $15,500,000. 
Out of that small sum, Servia devoted 
in 1899 $3, 130,000 to military purposes. 
She maintains a standing army of over 
22,000, and under her system of com- 
pulsory military service, has a total 
available torce of 353,366 men, who 
have all spent two years in the army. 

Any reader who will look into the 
Statesman’s Year Book or any like work 
of reference, will see that the cases of 
the four countries cited are not excep- 
tional. 

This is not the time nor perhaps the 
place, even if space permitted, to go 
into details as to the exact manner in 
which the Nova Scotian system should 
be made applicable to the Dominion. 
One may, perhaps, venture a sugges- 
tion or two. In Nova Scotia the drill 
sergeants were obtained chiefly from 
the Imperial Army. In Canada the 
instructors would naturally be taken 
from the permanent corps, the strength 
of which would need to be considerably 
increased. No doubt several of the 
present militia regiments would con- 
tinue to exist as volunteer organiza- 
tions, and should be encouraged to do 
so by some small allowance from the 
public treasury, as was the case in 
Nova Scotia. The experience of the 
United States in the Mexican and civil 
wars would seem to teach the wisdom 
of finding employment for as many 
graduates as possible of the National 
Military School in the military service 
of this country. 

Another suggestion is that, in mili- 
tary matters, Canadians should not be 
afraid to rely upon their own judgment 
and should be ready to adopt any 
course of action which commended itself 


Halifax, October, 1gor. 
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to that judgment, even though it might 
not have the sanction of use by the 
Imperial authorities. Nor should we 
feel bound to follow in every detail the 
practice of the British army; in the 
matter of head covering, for example. 

Since the greater part of this article 
was written, I have had the pleasure 
of reading an editorial in the Military 
Gasette of the 17th of September, un- 
der the heading ‘‘ Our Policy,” and 
venture to say that,generally speaking, 
I concur in the writer’s recommenda- 
tions. I think, however, that a radical 
change in the basis of our militia sys- 
tem—which he does not seem to con- 
template—is absolutely necessary; and 
I think that the keeping down of ex- 
penditure to the lowest level consistent 
with effective work is of more conse- 
quence than the article in question 
would indicate. I am at least as fully 
convinced that this is the acceptable 
time for action as is the Gaseffe writer, 
and feel that if the Government and 
Parliament fail to act promptly now, 
before danger is in sight, their wisdom 
will be on a par with that of a town 
council who would defer the buying of 
a fire engine until a conflagration had 
begun. 

I am not a military man, and there- 
fore write with some diffidence on the 
subject which I have ventured to dis- 
cuss ; but I feel that the time has come 
when our military system needs to be 
recast ; and I have thought it my duty 
to direct attention to another system 
which produced much greater results 
in proportion to the expenditure invol- 
ved than that now in operation in the 
Dominion. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
add that I have spoken only for my- 
self, and that I have not the faintest 
idea of what line the Government pro- 
pose to adopt, if, as 1 hope, it is their 
intention to take steps at an early date 
to render more effective and available 
than it is to-day the latent military 
strength of Canada. 
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CONCERNING OMENS. 


By Basil C. d@ Easum. 


” HERE are some fellows who be- 

lieve in omens and presenti- 
ments,” said the returned Canadian 
trooper, who was spinning war yarns 
guaranteed to consist of the truth, 
part of the truth, or nothing of the 
truth. 

‘* Yes,” he continued, ‘‘ and these 
same fellows aren’t always fools. 

‘*T remember that on the morning of 
July 16th, 1900, there was a heavy 
white mist hanging over the hills near 
Pretorius’ Farm at Riet Vlei. Over 
these hills the sun rose looking like a 
monstrous blood-red ball. 

‘It was a weird sight, and many 
men remarked upon it at the time. 

‘‘ That day there was a very bloody 
fight. The Canadians were hard hit ; 
among our dead were Lieutenants 
Borden and Birch. This was generally 
known as the battle of Witpoort ; the 
Boers made a most determined attack 
along a front of nearly thirty miles. 
They were driven back and lost many 
men. One of our lyddite shells killed 
twenty-seven Boers; I saw their bodies 
the next day. 

‘*But, talking about omens, there 
was a queer thing that happened at 
Middelburg, in the eastern part of the 
Transvaal, later on in the campaign. 

‘* A troop of about thirty men of the 
Canadian Mounted Rifles had been on 
a patrol in the neighbourhood of the 
town. The party had started at day- 
break and it was late in the evening 
when they returned. Men and horses 
were dusty, hungry and very tired. 


) 


The Middelburg burying ground was 
upon a little hill to the right of the 
road. As the troopers were walking 
their horses along this road a large, 
black object came out of the shed at 
the entrance to the graveyard and be- 
gan to move down the hill, slowly at 
first but gaining speed as it drew 
nearer. When it came close it was 
seen to be the hearse which was used 
for carrying coffins to the graveyard. 
This hearse, when not in use, was kept 
in the shed at the top of the hill, with 
blocks under the wheels to prevent it 
from running down. 

‘‘It is a mystery how and why it 
should have broken loose and started 
down hill just at the moment when the 
Canadian Mounted Rifles were riding 
past that place. 

‘* But break loose it did and rumbled 
steadily down the hill into the very 
middle of the troopers, who scattered 
in all directions. There is nothing in 
the drill books about the formation to 
be adopted when receiving a charging 
hearse. 

‘*The officer in command of the patrol 
party ordered four of his men to stop 
the runaway and to help to take it back 
to its proper place in the shed on the 
hill. 

‘Now, of that particular troop of 
the C.M.R. who were on patrol that 
day at Middelburg, every man return- 
ed to Canada safe and well—except 
four men, and they were the four men 
who touched that hearse. 

‘** Queer, isn’t it?” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ORGAN. 


By F. Miron Warrington. 


MY natal home and parentage lie in 

obscurity. That I came ofa dis- 
tinguished family I do not doubt, for 
how else could I be so filled with the 
love of the beautiful. As it has always 


been my custom to give forth in revi- 
brant tones my every feeling, so, at 
this critical period, under the shadow 
of a fatal illness, shall I pen my life, 
that my posterity may be warned and 
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give heed to the moral of my story— 
not to partake of human love or human 
feelings. 

It was my misfortune to be born 
with a romantic nature, and, indeed, 
to this very day, the sight of a bridal 
party proceeding slowly up the aisle, 
thrills me through and through. The 
whole gamut of life has flitted daily 
before me, alternating between the 
sob of the Miserére and the peal of the 
Te Deum. But, instead of becoming 
hardened to this kaleidoscopic view of 
life, I felt the fever of love and ro- 
mance grow stronger and stronger, 
which makes me reflect that, had my 
environment not been so unfortunate, 
I might have overcome my hereditary 
weaknesses, and lived and died theusual 
life and death ot a good honest organ. 

Janet TuRNER was the name foolish 
mortals had bestowed upon her, but to 
me she ever was—my Saint Cecilia. 
How well I remember the day she first 
caressed me with her little hand! I 
responded as I never had before. I 
felt the magnetic touch of youth palpi- 
tate from her beloved fingers to my 
very heart. Yes, it was indeed love at 
first touch. What blissful days were 
those, days when she and I sat alone 
within the great church, I responding 
to the litany of love that her gentle 
fingers called forth; but it was when 
she surreptitiously played Tosti’s 
Ninon that my cup of bliss was fuli to 
over-flowing. But my happiest mo- 
ments were the wedding service days, 
when my St. Cecilia and I played 
the old familiar wedding march, for 
then I felt as if I too was wedded, 
wedded to her who fondled me so 
sweetly, so knowingly, so truly. But 
the happiness of mortals is of an evan- 
escent quality, as I was shortly to 
discover. 

I awoke one bright morning, the 
sun pouring through the stained glass 
windows, filling the church with rain- 
bows, to find pillars and arches gaily 
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bedecked with flowers and bunting. 
This gave me great joy, for it meant 
another nuptial; then would not my 
St. Cecilia and I again play our wed- 
ding march. Ten o’clock struck and I 
waited with impatience the sound of 
the light, youthful step, now so famil- 
iar and sweet. Suddenly a hand, fat 
and coarse, was placed upon me, 
whereat I gave a little shriek of terror. 
I felt a premonition of impending evil 
steal over me, but the sight which met 
my gaze was the cruelest that an evil 
Providence ever displayed. Slowly 
walking up the centre aisle of the 
church, her hand—my hand—lightly 
placed on the arm of the groom, was 
my St. Cecilia. I gave one mighty 
cry of anguish, and e’er I lost con- 
sciousness, heard the hard, metallic 
voice of a mortal exclaim, ‘‘ The old 
organ has broken down at last!” He 
did not know, poor, weak worldling, 
that it was my heart alone that had 
snapped. 

I awoke from a dead faint to hear a 
light, nimble step rapidly ascend the 
spiral stair—that step I knew so well. 
l again felt the beloved touch of herhand, 
but I could give her back no answer- 
ing beat—she was mine no longer. 
‘*Poor old organ!” spoke my St. 
Cecilia, ‘‘ we have spent many pleas- 
ant hours together, haven’t we? And 
to think that in the hour of my greatest 
joy you should fail me.” And I heard 
with an aching heart a low, soft sigh, 
and felt with something of my old time 
ardour, the hot tear that fell, like a 
diamond, upon me. 

Well, my end is nigh; but what an 
end! Instead of the prayer of a 
brother instrument over my bier, there 
will be but the ugly yellow poster to 
taunt me :— 


GREAT STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL, 
St. Thomas’ Church, Friday, 7 p.m., 
in aid of the new Organ Fund, 
Admission, toc. 
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STANDARD YARD ‘A’ (BRONZE) 


DOMINION STANDARDS OF LENGTH, WEIGHT 
AND CAPACITY. 


By W. /. Loudon, 


OCKED up in the strongest vaults 

+ of the Parliament Buildings at 
Ottawa, secure from all danger of bur- 
glary or of fire, and surrounded by 
safeguards which even royalty might 
envy, lie the primary standards of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Once in five or ten years, by special 
order of the Minister of Inland Reve- 
nue, under whose control they are 
placed, a scientific expert examines 
them, in order to insure that they have 
met with no accident and that they 
have suffered no depreciation through 
lapse of time ; but, during the remain- 
ing portion of that period, they lie, 
symbolical of all that is constant and 
stable, amid the noise and bustle of 
many sessions and the ever-changing 
tide of public opinion, safe from the 
public gaze and touch, more inaccess- 
ible than the Prime Minister himself. 

All our standards of length, of 
weight, and of capacity, were manu- 
factured in London during the years 
1873-4, and are exact copies of the 
English ones which were adopted in 
1857 as the 
future stand- 
ards of the 
British Em- 
pire. 


The history of the production of 
these latter is particularly interesting, 
as it takes us back to the year 1834, 
when the Houses of Parliament were 
destroyed by fire and all the standards 
in use prior to that time (with the ex- 
ception of a solitary Troy pound) were 
completely ruined. 

Soon afterwards, a commission was 
appointed to investigate the question 
of their restoration ; but the methods 
to be used were not very well defined, 
and nearly four years were spent in 
preliminary discussions as to the possi- 
bility of restoring the lost standards 
by reference to something in Nature 
absolutely fixed and invariable. 

Unfortunately, we have nothing in 
our world of nature to which we can 
point and say that it is constant, 
except the period of rotation of the 
earth on its axis, in fact, what we call 
the astronomical day. Mathematici- 












TROY OUNCE AND AVOIRDUPOIS POUND OF PLATINO-IRIDIUM, AND AIRY BRONZE POUND OF 
1844. (ALMOST NATURAL SIZE) 
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ans, it is true, had devised formulas, 
from experiments on falling bodies, 
showing that a relation existed be- 
tween this period of time and the 
length of the yard: and it was pro- 
posed by some members of the com- 
mission to infer the yard from the day 
(by means of these well-known formulas) 
and then to infer the pound from the 
yard by defining the former as an equi- 
valent to a certain fixed number of 
cubic inches of water. 

But this roundabout process was 
abandoned after two years of calculat- 
ing and computing, and, in 1843, it 
was finally decided to reproduce the 
standards (by aid of the Troy pound 
and a few rough copies of the yard and 
gallon), so as to represent as nearly as 





PLATINO-IRIDIUM STANDARD 
POUND (NATURAL SIZE) 


possible their former values: the com- 
mission was also instructed to make a 
large number of the copies of the stan- 
dards, one to be sent to each of the 
British Colonies ; and all these mater- 
ial copies were carefullycompared with 
one another and their values registered 
in terms of the ones kept in England, 
so that, in case of the loss of any one 
of them, it might be restored by the 
simple process of manufacture and 
comparison with one of those still in 
existence. 

The labours of the commission 
closed after ten years of actual work, 
and Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal, 
presented the final report on the stan- 
dards in 1857. 


The copies sent to Canada in that 
year were known as the “ Airy” stan- 
dards No. g, and they formed the key- 
stone of our system of weights and 
measures until 1873, when it was de- 
cided to obtain a complete set of prim- 
ary and secondary standards in order 
to place that system on a proper scien- 
tific basis. 

Accordingly, instructions were given 
to the Warden of the English stand- 
ards to make three sets of primary 
standards and two sets of secondary 
standards for the Dominion of Canada ; 
and, on their arrival at Ottawain 1874 
a proclamation was issued by Lord 
Dufferin, making them our legal stand- 
ards for all purposes (commercial or 
otherwise), on and after July rst, 1875. 





PLATINUM POUND AND OUNCE, GOLD BOXES, AND 
CASKET OF BRONZE 


The three sets of primary standards 
are marked respectively A, B, C, each 
set containing a pound Avoirdupois 
and a Troy ounce, a yard, and a gal- 
lon. A is deposited in the Inland Rev- 
enue Department, set B with the Clerk 
of the Senate, and the set marked Cis 
in charge of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons. 

These sets are so similar to one an- 
other that no one by ordinary methods 
of measurement can detect any differ- 
ences in them ; and it is only by appli- 
cation of all the refinements known to 
scientific men that inequalities are 
found to exist. 

Of these perfect things the most per- 
fect are the three ‘‘ pounds,” made of 
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an alloy of iridium and platinum, well 
rolled and steam hammered, and con- 
structed with the most minute care; 
they do not differ from one another by 
the thousandth part of a grain. 

To reproduce an object in duplicate 
may seem an easy task to the unscien- 
tific, but those who have experience 
in such work know that it can be done 
only by patient application and great 
labour. Nature herself never pro- 
duces the same thing twice, and, when 
we use the expression ‘‘ as like as two 
peas,” it is a figure of speech which 
appeals only to the imagination ; no 
two peas were ever found exactly alike. 

And so we may look upon 
these standard pounds as 
true objects of Art in the 
highest sense of the word, 
and we may consider them, 
especially the two marked 
B and C, as the most un- 
ique things in Canada. 

They represent not only 
that which we term famil- 
iarly a ‘‘ pound,” but also 
time, labour, patient in- 
vestigation, not of one 
man, but of many ; scien- 
tists for a generation de- 
voted their whole energies 
to the study of their repro- 
duction ; and although the 
sordid individual thinks of 
them as mere pieces of 
platinum, ‘‘ worth their 
weight in gold,” to the 
scientist they denote the 
unselfish labour of a former generation 
of fellow-workers. 

When not in use the pounds are in- 
closed in fine gold boxes, so as to pre- 
vent any possible oxidization ; these 
boxes in turn are inclosed in caskets 
of bronze, the parts of which can be 
screwed securely together ; and, final- 
ly, each casket is placed in a fireproof 
box and stored in a fireproof vault. 

The standard yards are made of a 
particular kind of bronze which can be 
cheaply manufactured and which, after 
careful experiments extending over 
nearly ten years, was found to contain 
all the properties essential for the con- 
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struction of a standard intended to last 
through many ages. It is an alloy of 
sixteen parts copper, two anda half 
parts tin, and one part zinc. 

A bar of this bronze is made thirty- 
eight inches long and one inch square 
in cross section, and an inch from each 
end two small circular wells are sunk 
to the mid-depth of the bar, and at the 
bottom of each well is placed a small 
gold stud, on which is engraved a fine 
line visible only under a microscope. 
The yard is defined as the distance be- 
tween these two finely engraved lines, 
at a temperature of sixty-two degrees 
Fahrenheit. 





SECONDARY STANDARD MEASURES OF CAPACITY 


The gallon measures are also made 
of bronze, and are cylindrical in form, 
having an internal diameter of seven 
and one-half inches, and a depth of 
about six and three-eighths inches ; 
each is provided with two handles cast 
solid with the measures and with a 
circular cover of thick glass, at the 
centre of which is a small hole: the 
object of this is to enable one to fill 
the measure exactly with distilled 
water, by first filling it to overflowing 
and then sliding on the cover sideways 
so as to leave no air bubbles beneath 
the glass plate. 

When thus filled at a temperature 
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SECONDARY STANDARD WEIGHTS (BRONZE) 


of sixty-two degrees Fahrenheit, the 
gallon contains ten pounds of water. 

The two sets of secondary standards, 
marked ‘‘a” and ‘‘b,” are used for 
official verifications, and to serve as 
intermediaries between the primary 
standards and the sets which are car- 
ried about in ‘‘ kits” by the inspectors 
to test the ordinary weights and meas- 
ures of commerce. 

It is only when any serious doubt 
arises about the accuracy of a second- 
ary standard that the primary standards 
are brought into requisition. 

Our whole system of weights and 
measures is in reality but a series of 
compromises: when, for instance, a 
purchaser wishes a pound of any ma- 
terial he may legally demand that it 
be weighed by means of the standard 
pound ‘‘ A,” or its commercial equival- 
ent ‘‘a”; but, as a seller of goods 
could not, without great care and loss 
of time, give him an exact ‘* pound of 
flesh,” a limit is set on all commercial 
weights by the inspectors of weights 
and measures, who test the seller’s 
weights, measures and balances, and 
thus make a compromise between the 
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seller of goods, the Domin- 
ion Government and the 
public. 

If the work of the inspec- 
tor be donescientifically and 
in good faith, there is no 
danger of fraud; but it is 
obvious even to the ordin- 
ary individual that unless 
the representative of the 
Government be both com- 
petent and faithful, the so- 
called ‘‘ commercial limit,” 
especially in the case of 
flour, coal and other com- 
modities which are sold in 
large quantities, may be 
very much abused. 

In addition to the fore- 
going standards, the Gov- 
ernment have in their pos- 
session a standard kilo- 
gram and metre, and a set 
of metrical weights, in 
order to provide for any 
possible emergency which 
might arise owing to the Act passed 
in 1871, making the employment of 





BRASS KILOGRAM—NATURAL SIZE 
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the French metric system permissive. 

Although no one seems to have made 
any use of the permission then grant- 
ed, the recent action of the United 
States Congress has revived the ques- 
tion of the adoption of the metric sys- 
tem on this continent, and there are 
those who hope that in a short time 
the decimal system of weights and 
measures may be adopted all over the 
civilized world. 

The following is the text of the Bill 
introduced in the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States, January 
(1900), and referred to the Commit- 





BRASS POUND (NATURAL SIZE) 


tee on Weights, Measures and Coin- 
age :— 

‘From and after the first of January, 
nineteen hundred and three, a// the De- 
partments of the Government of the 
United States in the transacting of all 
business requiring the use of weights 
and measurement, except in complet- 
ing the survey of public lands, shadl/ 
employ and use only the weights and 
measures of the metric system, and on 
and after the first day of January, nine- 
teen hundred and three, the weights 
and measures of the metric system 
shall be the legal standard weights 
and measures of and in the United 
States.” 
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The House Committee have this Bill 
still under consideration, and will, no 
doubt, report favourably upon it during 
the coming session. But, even if it is 
passed, the adoption of the metric sys- 
tem will still be far from its initial 
stage, for the Bill apparently is direct- 
ed only to the conduct of Govern- 
mental business, and does not prohibit 
the use of the present system for the 
transaction of business throughout the 
country. Without entering too fully 
on a discussion of the advantages and 


disadvantages of a decimal system of 


weights and measures, a reference to 





OLD STANDARD TROY WEIGHTS (14 LB. AND 7 LB.) 
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the history of its adoption in France, 
the land of its birth, may be instructive 
to those who are now agitating for its 
introduction into North America. 

The establishment of the metric sys- 
tem in France was first publicly propos- 
ed in 1790; in 1791 the unit and base 
of the new system was sanctioned; in 
1793 the metre was fixed as the funda- 
mental unit, and a decimal system of 
weights and measures advocated; the 
new metric system was definitely estab- 
lished in April, 1795. 

The Directory (1799) ordered the 
new system to be used exclusively in 
France, but in 1800, and later in 1812, 
the Consular Decree authorized the 
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concurrent use of the old system of 
weights and measures. Finally in 
1840, Jan. 1, the use of all other sys- 
tems was prohibited under penalties ; 
and yet, in the year 1901, we find that 
the old system is still in use in many 
rural districts and amongst the peas- 
antry. 

From these simple historical facts it 
may be seen that, even under tavour- 
able conditions and on its native soil, 
nearly a century has been spent in in- 
troducing a new system of measure- 
ment into the commercial operations 
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LOWER-CANADIAN HALF-MINOT OF 1795 
of the people of France; whether it 
will be more favourably received here 
or not is another story. 

Let all those enthusiasts who believe 
in the merits of the decimal system of 
weights and measurement, who foresee 
in its adoption the abolition of compli- 
cated arithmetical methods and the 
gradual substitution of the ten fingers 
for the multiplication table, rally around 
its standard, and then, perchance, we 
may all be able to enjoy the scientific 
luxury of the metric system before the 
dawn of another century. 





HALF-GALLON WINE MEASURE AND WINCHESTER PINT (1795) 
AND POISSON OF 1860—LOWER-CANADIAN 
(14 NATURAL SIZE) 


MEASURE OF CAPACITY 
—THE ‘POT’ OF 1795 


OLDEST LOWER-CANADIAN 
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FIRST STEAMER ON THE PACIFIC—STEAMER ‘‘BEAVER”™ IN VICTORIA HARBOUR 


THE FIRST STEAMER ON THE PACIFIC. 


By Agnes Deans Cameron. 


cain Beaver was the first steamer 

on the Pacific. Until very recent- 
ly her tattered remains were to be seen 
on Brockton Point at the entrance to 
the harbour of Vancouver City. Now, 
wind and wave and the relic-hunter 
have done their work and the old 
Beaver as an entity no longer exists, 
though bits of her anatomy may be 
seen side by side with the elks, moose, 
papier mache salmon and Indian totems 
in the Victoria Museum. The Beaver 
was launched sixty-five years ago, so 
she nearly attained her scriptural three 
score and ten of usefulness ere passing 
into the place ‘‘ of weeds and out-worn 
faces.”” In 1835, on the banks of the 
Thames, the Beaver’s bows received 
their christening dash of champagne 
at the hands of a fair Duchess. How 
many of those who read this can carry 


their memories back to that time? 
Not many. For the Sailor-King ruled 
then, and instead of ‘‘ Bobs” and 
‘*Buller,” the Duke of Wellington was 
the people’s hero. Sixty-five years ago 
electric telephones, lights and tele- 
graphs were a dream, and railways 
were unknown. Canada was indeed 
‘*Our Lady of the Snows,” an inhos- 
pitable region renowned for the pelts 
of the Beaver’s prototype ;—the Greater 
Britain from ocean to ocean was al- 
most unknown, at least this western 
part of it was. 

The engines of the Beaver were made 
by a son of the great James Watt. 
She was brig-rigged, and under Cap- 
tain Home made her voyage (under 
sail) to Astoria in 163 days—not bad 
time for a pioneer! Astoria was the 
then head-quarters of the Hudson’s 
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Bay Co., and the Beaver in charge of 
Captain McNeill found her work in 
sailing up and down the coast trading 
for furs. Then she became a servant 
of His Majesty, doing duty as a survey- 
ship for the British Government. That 
she did her duty well is proven by the 
fact that many of the hydrographic 
charts now in use are copies of those 
made upon her decks. | The decadence 
of ships and steamers always seems to 
me pathetic. We pity the war horse 
made to do duty in a milk-waggon in 
his sere and withered leaf (!) From the 
court ladies of the Royal Retinue of 
King William to the ‘‘ skid-greasers ” 
and longshoremen of Hastings saw- 
mill is a long drop in society’s sliding 
scale. Needless to say, there were 
many intervening steps of gradation 
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or degradation. One of her latter-day 
commanders was Capt. Geo. Merchant, 
himself a pioneer of pioneers, having 
come to the Pacific onH.M.S. Zealous, 
the first zvon-clad in these waters. 

The Beaver’s twin engines would be 
a curiosity to the newly-graduated ma- 
rine-engineer; her four great walking- 
beams were down in the lower hold; 
her certificates allowed her to use 12 
Ibs. of steam, and credited her with 
having 80 horse power. She used salt 
water and when the encrustations im- 
peded progress, they were religiously 
blown out. Her anchor was like those 
‘*long-fluked” ones about which we 
translated in our youthful Virgils. 
The Beaver, like the sturdy pioneer, has 
passed away; so ever the old order 
giveth place to the new. 





THE LAST OF THE ‘‘BEAVER’’—WRECKED OUTSIDE 


VANCOUVER HARBOUR 
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THE SEA—FROM A PENCIL SKETCH BY F. BRIGDEN 


A LITTLE STUDY OF THE SEA. 


By Arnold Haultain. 


- \ THY is it always moving?” 

The question was addressed to 
me by a fellow-gazer at the great and 
restless Atlantic, as we leaned together 
over the railing of the esplanade at the 
New Jersey city, so aptly named after 
that ocean. Ceaseless motion, that 
was certainly its central thought: from 
the farthest horizon, on the dim brow 
of which might be detected its frown- 
ing ridges ; down through the middle 
distance, ploughed into a myriad fur- 
rows ; to the tiny wavelets lapping at 
our feet, not a drop of the mighty mass 
thought for one moment of rest; but, 
acted upon by innumerable, incommen- 
surable forces, was hurried hither and 
thither, the sport of wind and tide, of 
sun and moon and planet, -of heat and 
cold, of coast-line, of oceanic and of 
fluvian current. And yet each and 
every movement was the outcome of 
inexorable law. And every movement 
was one of undulation: that billow, 
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roaring and racing out in the distance, 
its hoary mane glistening in the sun- 
light, and this smiling, foam-flecked 
ripple dancing up the sand—each is a 
simple wave; the ocean from shore to 
shore is a contending mass of confluent 
waves. 

These waves make, as Gilbert White 
would have said, the most amusing of 
studies. Out at sea they run generally 
in long parallel lines, breaking, if there 
is a breeze, every now and then into a 
glistening crest—the ‘‘ white horses” 
of the mariner, the Neptunian steeds 
of mythology ; blown into flying spray 
in a tempest; and ina calm, such calm, 
at all events, as you get on the Atlantic, 
borne along unbroken, array after array 
of heaped-up water. There is never 
on the Atlantic to be seen that wonder- 
ful and peaceful appearance so com- 
mon to the Pacific, where the surface is 
a heaving mirror, smooth as glass, yet 
rising and falling in great long lazy 
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swells that never once ruffle its stately 
bosom : the Pacific is a contented mat- 
ron; the Atlantic a wayward child. 
Yet both, in their fury, are fearsome 
indeed. 

The curves of waves vary greatly. 
In the open, in a calm, the wave is 
merely a long hillcock. The cause of 
the breaking crest at sea is generally 
either the wind itself then blowing, or 
the communicated momentum of a 
wind. The waves of the open sea are 
‘** oscillatory”—so at least they are 
known to science—and do not break of 
their own accord. They consist merely 
of endless rows of trough and crest, 
sweeping over the breast of the ocean. 
But only on the surface; a few feet 
down and the water is undisturbed, 
the exact figures being that at a depth 
equal to its own length the disturbance 
of the water is only one five-hundred- 
and-thirty-fifth part of that at the 
surface. But these oscillatory waves 
can be very long indeed, and very 
high. Atlanticrollers a hundred yards 
long and fifty feet high are by no means 
uncommon. The Hydrographical Bur- 
eau of Washington has recorded the 
observation of at least one wave half 
a mile long and correspondingly high. 
The force of such a wave must be im- 
mense. Thomas Stevenson’s marine 
dynamometer has shown a maximum 
force of three and a half tons per 
square foot. 

But the most beautiful wave is that 
which breaks ashore. 

Here only is seen that moving won- 
der, a wall of shimmering water, deep 
blue-black at its base, a thin pellucid 
green at its edge, erect, arched, a cool 
hollow quivering cave. It has been 
seen and pictured and described often 
enough. But it is only on certain 
coasts that this spectacle is seen in 
perfection. It requires, apparently, a 
certain depth of. water, a certain de- 
clivity of beach, a certain velocity of 
tide. What causes that deep con- 
cavity, where the trembling edge comes 
so slowly over that one holds one’s 
breath to see how much farther that 
astonishing poise will be sustained ? 
The explanation is interesting. When 
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the depth of water exactly equals the 
height of the wave, the friction at the 
bottom retards the base, while the head 
advances, advances till it topples over. 
But I believe even the scientific men 
differ as to the exact transformation 
of oscillatory into the solitary wave, as 
this latter is termed. 

There is one book that the world 
might have had, and it would have 
been a book unique. It is, alas, too 
late to propose it now. If, say in the 
forties, one could have got Messieurs 
Ruskin and Turner, in the form of 
describer and illustrator, as in ‘‘ The 
Harbours of England,”’ to bring out a 
book on ‘‘ The Sea and its Coasts,” 
giving author and painter leave to go 
where they would, describe and paint 
what they would, what a work that had 
been! * Think of it! In the doldrums 
on the Indian Ocean at noon, Norweg- 
ian fjords with an in-coming tide in 
spring, the Coromandel coast and its 
surf, a bright and blue Italian bay, the 
choppy Channel, the Atlantic in a tow- 
ering rage, a South Pacific reef. What 
a work that had been! Someone will at- 
tempt it some day; but in place of a 
Turner there will be a kinetoscope, and 
in place of a Ruskin, a Cook’s tourist. 
If by any possibility of chance some- 
one of the younger generation who 
know not Turner neither are read in 
Ruskin should ask why choose these 
two men to make this book, may I 
quote a passage written by Mr. Ruskin 
‘“merely to show the meaning of 
Turner’s picture of the steamer in dis- 
tress?”—so he himself explains it. 
See what they can do in concert :— 

‘““Few people, comparatively, have ever 
seen the effect on the sea of a powerful gale 
continued without intermission for three or 
four days and nights; and to those who have 
not, I believe it must be unimaginable, not 
from the mere force or size of surge, but from 
the complete annihilation of the limit between 
sea and air. 

‘The water, from its prolonged agitation, is 
beaten, not into mere creamy froth, but into 
masses of accumulated yeast, which hang in 
ropes and wreaths from a wave to wave, and 
where one curls over to break, from a festoon 





* Ruskin himself thought of writing a book 
on the sea. See Preface to Vol. V. of 
‘* Modern Painters,’ Section 5. 
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activities at work, for there is yet to be 
taken into account the reflection of 
waves, from precipitous coastlines, 
from submarine mountain sides. The 
undulatory force is not dissipated on 
reaching an unyielding surface ; it is 
thrown back, like waves of light from 
areflector.: So that, even if the mid- 
ocean is free from superadded activi- 
ties such as these, the shores at all 
events are the battle-ground for hosts 
of contending powers. 

We have now got some little inkling 
of the immense unrest which so dis- 
turbs the tumbling sea, the tossing sea, 
the insatiable sea. How implacable it 
is, how cold, how cruel. And yet, too, 
how magnificent, how large-hearted, 
how adorable, how fascinating. A 
gleam of sunshine makes it smile. It 
dances beneath the breeze. Only a 
harsh gale rouses it to wrath. Thesea 
is feminine inits attributes, as the land 
is masculine. The latter solid, stolid, 
crumbling before it yields. The former 
impressionable to the lightest touch, 
yielding, sinuous, enveloping ; full of 
moods, incalculable ; soft, sunny ; but 
under ill-treatment vengeful, exasperat- 
ed, unappeasable; beautiful always ; 
never revealing its deep heart to mor- 
tal man, a heart mysterious, the home 
of quiet, peaceful calm, secret and 
unfathomable—but contented and un- 
troubled only perhaps when kindly land- 
locked. 

What a play of colours on a great 
stretch of sea! We go into raptures 
over landscapes ; there are nearly as 
many beauties on the unvintagable 
fields of ocean. Look down from 
the cleaving prow of a trans-Atlantic 
steamer and see the myriad tints of 
blue, from the dark, rich depths into 
which the eye cannot penetrate, to the 
transparent ultra-marine at the fringe 
of the up-cast stream. The blue is 
keen in its purity ; the masses of boil- 
ing bubbles beneath it, within it, all 
through it, dazzling in their whiteness. 
Let a rain-cloud pass ; how the great 
ocean glowers in the shade. Every 
cloud, every kind of cloud, has an effect 
on its colour ; and so has every kind of 
wind. Approach land, too, and the 
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variations of colour are manifold, the 
blue imperceptibly sometimes, some- 
times suddenly, giving way to green, or 
drab, or purple, or ochre. Watch it 
also under a wholly cloudy sky ; what 
a leaden grey replaces the blue. And 
if in the afternoon a_ sinking sun 
streams under the clouds, notice the 
cold and flinty aspect the sea puts on. 
Indeed the sea wears always a cold 
and flinty aspect even on the warmest 
day and beneath the brightest sun—in 
this perhaps preserving its likeness to 
its feminine analogue, whose veil of 
reserve is never wholly removed. The 
sea is infinitely sensitive to the sky, 
though it never actually reflects it— 
wet sand will do that, and long 
stretches of shallow sea at very low 
tide. And what blazing wonders we 
see at sunrise and sundown. I rose 
early yestermorn for the purpose of 
seeing sunrise here. A hazy horizon in 
an otherwise cloudless sky betokened 
by its glowing red the approach of 
the monarch of day. Yet the sea 
beneath lay dull as lead, it seemed 
even more dull where the red glowed 
most—perhaps from contrast. Sud- 
denly, without any sign, the burning 
globe uprose. Still the sea remained 
inert, untouched ; only the wavelets at 
my foot were fringed with fire. Soon, 
however, a golden path lay straight 
across the sea from shore to sun, a 
golden path which by slow degrees 
gave place to an argent field. There- 
flection of the sun at sea is dazzling. 
But to see it in its utmost glory one 
must pass from east to west of the At- 
lantic. 

After the colours, the sounds of the 
sea deserves attention. To me there 
is something infinitely pathetic about 
the sound of the waves on the shore. 
What a cosmic song they sing, moved 
to music by forces far beyond the sun, 
a slow susurrant song. It is an infinite 
sigh, bespeaking infinite potentiality, 
infinite unappeasability ; yet so digni- 
fied, so modest, so majestical. The 
deep-hearted sea would embrace every- 
thing, would enclasp continents, wind 
its loving arms about nationalities, 
draw them into its stately, motherly 
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bosom. It alone unites all nations and 
makes a family of Man. How feminine 
it is. And yet, if there is anything 
more pathetic than the sigh of the 
shore, it is the silence of the deep, 
there where it has retired to its own 
abysmal self. 

Very interesting it is to watch the 
markings on the ribbed sea-shore in 
process of making. They are made 
by waves; they are, of course, curvi- 
linear. And these very markings go 
to prove that ocean waves are not 
regularly parallel. The longitudinal 
lines naturally predominate ; but in the 
details these markings more resemble 
a meshwork. Take a little isolated 
pool on the beach, cut off from the sea, 
itself a miniature ocean. It is ruffled 
by the breeze, as is its parent; it 
throws up waves on its tiny shores ; if 
shallow enough, it arranges the sands 
on its bottom in regular methodical 
patterns—infinitely diversified, no 
doubt, but still methodical. On a 
sunny day the crests of its little waves 
act as lenses, and the sun throws on 
the bottom a pattern in light exactly 
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corresponding to that which we shall 
find in shape when the pool shall have 
dried. This pattern is a_ network. 
And naturally. The wind comes in 
gusts, or differs in strength at different 
spots ; the resulting waves, though in 
the main long and parallel, advance 
here more than there, are caught up 
at this point, join together at that, 
meet interfering waves, are opposed 
by reflected ones. And what happens 
on this little pool happens more or less 
the wide seas over. But how the 
waves treat and arrange the sands on 
the shore is a complicated matter. It 
has been a pet subject of study with Sig- 
nor Cornaglia. To begin with, a wave 
is not water moving forward, it is mere- 
ly impact or pressure communicated 
from atom toatom. But under impact 
or pressure, combined with the action 
of gravity, complicated, not only by 
surface tension, but also by friction— 
the atom is slightly moved; and its 
motion is, at the surface, circular or 
elliptical, at the bottom, to and fro. 
How this to and fro motion affects the 
sand Signor Cornaglia has found out : 
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the sand under the crest is pushed 
shoreward; that under the trough 
dragged seaward. But this again is 
affected by the declivity of the beach 
and the size of the pebble. 

Despite its ceaseless motion, the sea 
is the most changeless thing on earth: 
‘* Such as creation’s dawn beheld thou rollest 

now. 

Compared to it the mountain range 
is evanescent. ‘The hills which,” 
says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘as compared with 
living beings seem ‘ everlasting’ are, 
in truth, as perishing as they; its veins 
of flowing fountain weary the moun- 
tain heart, as the crimson pulse does 
ours ; the natural form of theiron crag 
is abated in its appointed time, like the 
strength of the sinews in a human old 
age; and it is but the lapse of the 
longer years of decay which, in the 
sight of its Creator, distinguishes the 
mountain range from the moth and 
the worm.” But the sea 2 
time writes no wrinkle on its azure 
brow. All things enter its devouring 


maw—the rain—the rivers—the wrecks 
—and it is still the salty sea, un- 
changed, unchangeable. Yet it itself 
changes allthings. No coast-line but 
it yearly, hourly, heaps up or wears 
away. Herein Atlantic City the Ab- 
secon Lighthouse stands now removed 
some hundreds of yards inland. Yet 
forty years ago there was necessary a 
breakwater to shelter its tower from 
the waves: there was then sea where 
now are streets, shops, tramways and 
hotels by the hundred. And what, 
after all, is the greater part of the soil 
of the North American continent but 
pelagic and glacial detritus ? 

Above all, no works of man can 
spoil the sea: 

‘“*Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in 
vain. 

The solid earth man strews with 
shards and ruin; the fluid sea, symbol 
of the Eternal, sees all things change, 
and itself remains changeless, silent 
and serene. 


A FANTASY. 


By M. Macl. Helliwell. 


WOMAN lay in a pleasant garden. 
+ The fragrance of summer was in 
the air, and a soft stillness, broken 
only by the sweet trilling of many 
birds, and the monotonous droning of 
the great, yellow bees as they buzzed 
in and out among the countless, per- 
fume-laden flowers. 

The woman had thrown herself down 
upon a slope of luscious clover, and 
off in the distance she could see the 
sparkling bosom of the ocean ris- 
ing and falling with a regular, rhyth- 
mic motion, as if nature had her 
breathing-chamber in its mysterious 
depths. The fleecy, feathery clouds 
floated airily through the misty azure 
of the summer sky, taking strange 
shapes as they sailed. 

As the woman gazed, half-dreamily, 
suddenly her heart surged with a 
hundred noble yet vague impulses. 
Shadowy forms flitted through the 


chamber of her mind—and all were 
heroes : they spoke—their words were 
music, and at each strange, sweet, 
vibrating cadence something of the 
hidden sin and darkness of the world 
melted away. 

And there came upon the woman a 
great desire to write that which she 
felt and saw and seemed to hear, that 
all the world might read and its cor- 
roding crime be washed away. There 
was joy for the light-hearted, comfort 
for the sorrowing — peace for all men. 

So she rose, and sought her own 
private chamber; there she took 
paper and pen, preparing herself to 
write; but the paper stared blankly 
into her eyes, for the shadows slipped 
away as she tried to grasp them, and 
the words they spoke sank into mean- 
ingless murmurings when she strove 
to repeat them. 

Then a great anguish seized her soul 
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and she cried aloud in her impotent 
despair, for crushingly it was borne in 
upon her that the world, unconscious, 
was hastening to its destruction, while 
she, possessing the means of its salva- 
tion, was powerless to avert its doom. 

Then suddenly, softly, across her 
weeping camea gentle voice: ‘‘ Peace, 
it is the beginning. Wait in patience 
and Inspiration will come to thee.” 

And hearing, she pressed back her 
tears, and gave herself up to studying 
the shadows as they came and went, 
straining her ears that perchance she 
might catch one clear note of the music 
of their voices. 

Day by day she lay in the garden, 
watching the ocean rise and fall, while 
the birds sang, the bees droned, and 
the flowers flung their scented breath 
on the heavy air. But Inspiration came 
not. 

Suns rose and set. The flowers fad- 
ed slowly, their beauty-shorn petals 
strewing the ground, the fragrance 
passing away in the misty, stifling per- 
fume of death and decay. The yellow 
bees buzzed no more among the clover- 
blossoms; the birds fluted plaintive 
farewells and sailed far southward ; 
the heaving of the ocean became wild 
and tumultuous—winter had supplant- 
ed summer. The woman could no 
longer linger in the garden to dream 
beneath the azure sky. Yet Inspiration 
came not. 

So she built a shrine to him in her 
chamber, and kneeling before it she 
would pray and plead. Ceaselessly 
the anguish grew within her, and the 
shadows ever flitting wore her brain 
and tore her heart. Her soul was 
racked with yearnings and agonized 
longings, growing stronger day by 
day as the shadows grew more elusive. 

She plucked the sweetest flowers of 
her fancy, the brightest blossoms of 
her imagination, to lay upon the altar 
she had built; and there they withered 
and shrivelled, not even her tears avail- 
ing to refresh them—and still Inspira- 
tion came not. 

And gradually her hands became 
weak and trembling, until the pen slip- 
ped from her nerveless fingers, and 
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she realized that her power was failing. 
Then she left the shrine and took her 
station by the window, through which 
she could see the ocean tossing cold 
and gray in the distance. And as she 
gazed, sad-eyed, her youth and strength 
departed ; lo, a shadow fell across her. 
She raised her eyes—Inspiration stood 
before her. 

‘* Write,’ he said. 

Eagerly the woman took the pen, 
but her trembling fingers encircled it 
so weakly that, escaping from their 
grasp it fell to the floor. 

Now the shadows grew clear and 
vivid in the chamber of her mind: 
they stood before her in their order, 
waiting for her to bind them eternally 
to the paper before her. Still she sat 
motionless, and again the shadow fell 
and Inspiration spoke : 

‘*Tt is the end,” hesaid. ‘‘ Write.” 

But slowly the woman shook her head. 

‘*The waiting has been too long,”’ 
she murmured. ‘‘ Power has flown, 
and now at the tardy coming of In- 
spiration, Desire liesdead. I cannot!” 

And the music of the voices of the 
shadows fell soft and sweet upon her 
ears, and the message that they spoke 
was clear and of great peace, so that 
as she listened the yearning of her 
heart was lulled, the longing satisfied, 
the anguish overcome. 

She looked out to the ocean: its 
heaving was long and low. And still 
the music of the voices of the shadows 
whispered to her, so that a light shone 
in her faded face, and a smile played 
about the weary mouth. And Inspir- 
ation, observing her, smiled sadly. 

‘*Is it always to be thus?” he 
sighed. ‘‘Will the world ever 
know?” And still the woman lay 
back with closed eyes, smiling. 

Then Inspiration gathered tenderly 
the faded flowers of her fancy, the 
blighted blossoms of her imagination 
which lay withering on the altar where 
she had cast them, and with one back- 
ward look he left the woman alone, 
with the shadows flitting, flitting 
through the chamber of her mind, and 
the music of their voices singing to 
her soul. 
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** GREYFACE " 


IN THE CLUTCH OF THE REDTAIL. 


THE STORY OF A BLACK SQUIRREL. 


By O. j. Stevenson. 


Begs had had one of her fre- 

quent scares, but this time it was 
worse than usual, and she had hada 
very narrow escape indeed. When 
she woke up in the morning she felt 
very tired and sore, and, besides, she 
found herself in a strange part of the 
wood, and in the hole of one of her 
old enemies, the red squirrel. 

This is how it all happened as far as 
Greyface could recollect. She was re- 
turning from the cornfield, the second 
trip of the season, and had just reach- 
ed the old zig-zag rail fence, on her 
way home with a white glistening corn- 
cob in her teeth, when she caught a 
glimpse of the two farmers’ boys whom 
she had narrowly escaped the week be- 
fore, cutting across the woods in pur- 
suit. There was nothing to do but to 
run for it; but a zig-zag fence is death 
to black squirrels, and even after she 
had sacrificed the corn, she knew that 
her pursuers were gaining upon her at 
every step. 

Bang! bang! both barrels! That 
settled the matter for Greyface. The 
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shot ripped away the top of the fence- 
rail before and behind; but a desperate 
leap brought her to the foot of an elm 
fifteen feet away, and while the boys 
were busy looking for their game on 
the ground, she had skimmed up the 
opposite side of the tree and was 
at last safe in hiding in the topmost 
crotch. 

A black squirrel’s tail is indispensable 
to its owner, and does not exist simply 
for the sake of its beauty. Nothing 
in nature does. The squirrel’s tail is 
the parachute which prevents him from 
falling when leaping from tree to tree, 
the blanket in which he curls himself to 
sleep, the flag which he makes use of 
as a signal of excitement and distress, 
the shield with which he protects him- 
self against attack, and the whisk with 
which he brushes the fur of his face 
after a dinner of mushrooms and dan- 
delions—an indispensable five-in-one. 
But it is not always the squirrel’s best 
friend, for, more often than not, as 
every boy who has hunted black squir- 
rels well knows, it is the little black 
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shadow of fur that betrays the hiding- 
place in the tree-top. 

And in this case, as in most others, 
the black bushy tail-tip hung out from 
the crotch, and the boys were not long 
in discovering it. It was in vain that 
Greyface tried the old trick which her 
mother had taught her a twelvemonth 
before, of clinging close to the tree 
and moving around the trunk as the 
boys moved below. Once they got a 
glimpse of her head, and the next mo- 
ment a hail of lead showered over all 
the branches round about her. Grey- 
face was thoroughly frightened, and, 
yielding to the frenzied impulse of the 
moment, leaped to the top of the tree, 
and the next moment went crashing 
away through the woods from limb to 
limb and from tree to tree. Home was 
forgotten now, as her pursuers cut her 
off from the old beech by the zig-zag, 
and she found herself,in less than a 
minute’s time, at the edge of the creek 
in an unfamiliar part of the wood. One 
spring more and she would be across 
the gap and away from her pursuers! 
The spring was made, but the same 
instant she felt a sharp twinge in her 
breast, heard the report of the gun, 
and the rattling shot, missed the leap, 
twirled over and over, and went stum- 
bling down through the branches to 
the ground below—but on the other 
side of the creek. 

A wounded squirrel, as a wild ani- 
mal of any kind, is loath to fall into the 
hands of its enemy. If die it must, it 
will die in its native element, and it 
longs for the tree-tops as Antzus for 
his mother earth. 

The creek was the salvation of Grey- 
face, for it gave her a moment to re- 
cover. When the boys reached the 
spot a minute later, they found only a 
drop of blood on the grass, and though 
they hunted high and low, they could 
not discover the faintest trace of their 
game. 

And so it happened that when Grey- 
face woke up in the morning with the 
first harsh scream of the blue-jay over- 
head, she found herself very tired and 
sore. Although it was just breaking 
day she heard voices by the creek side 
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below, and fancied for a few minutes 
that her old enemies of the evening 
before were still lying in wait. A 
hasty glance from the hole, however, 
showed her two men with axes, prepar- 
ing to cut down one of the trees, and, 
to her terror and dismay, in a few min- 
utes they started at the very one in 
which she had taken refuge. Greyface 
knew very well what that meant, but 
with true squirrel instinct she preferred 
to bide her time at the mouth of the 
hole and make a leap for it when the 
critical moment came. It did not take 
the choppers long to complete their 
work, and when the tree fell Greyface 
made the flying leap in safety, for the 
young men were too intent on clearing 
themselves, to see or care whether a 
score of black squirrels, instead of 
poor little frightened Greyface, had 
leaped from the hole in the tree. 

She found no difficulty in making 
her way back to the old beech tree; for 
if a black squirrel has gone by a cer- 
tain road once, he always remembers 
it perfectly, and goes exactly by the 
same tree-path the next time. 

In the course of a few days, Grey- 
face was as active as ever and appar- 
ently none the worse for her adven- 
ture. The corn season soon passed 
as the mushroom season had done be- 
fore it, and, before long, the beech- 
nuts and the hickory nuts began to 
ripen and fall. These were great feast 
days, and Greyface enjoyed them to 
the full. The nuts which she required 
for immediate use she gathered in 
from the branches, and devoured them 
greedily on the spot. When the nut 
was once found it took her only a few 
seconds to dispose of it, for, instead 
of having to laboriously chisel out the 
whole side of the nut, after the fashion 
of the red squirrel, she simply filed a 
little hole in one end, jerked the nut 
neatly in two with her strong teeth, 
and then proceeded to eat the meat, 
breaking the shell into little pieces as 
she went along, and flicking them out 
to one side with her busy little tongue. 
Greyface was an adept at nut-crack- 
ing, and yet no one had ever taught 
her the secret of how it was done; it 
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had simply come to her with all other 
inborn instincts, and was as natural to 
her as her life in the tree-tops. 

But, strange to say, with all the 
abundance of autumn at their com- 
mand, Greyface and her mate made 
but little preparation for winter. The 
red squirrel had stored his granaries to 
overflowing, the chipmunk was busy 
from morning till night carrying down 
a supply of nuts into his underground 
cellar, and even the white-footed deer- 
mouse had filled the hollow of a young, 
soft maple with white, cleanly-shelled 
beech-nuts. But Greyface and her mate 
were enjoying a long honeymoon, and 
were quite content to let the future 
take care of itself. Instead of hoard- 
ing up a supply for winter use, like the 
provident red squirrel, they were satis- 
fied with burying a few hickory nuts 
separately, here and there on the sur- 
face of the ground under the tree, on 
the bare chance of finding them again 
if they should possibly be required. 

But if Greyface was less provident 
than the red squirrel, she was at least 
more careful in another respect. The 
falling of the leaves in October left the 
squirrel paths in the tree-tops expos- 
ed, and out-door life was more or less 
dangerous. To provide against sur- 
prise, and ensure her safety in time of 
danger, Greyface built, up among the 
branches, a big loose nest of twigs and 
leaves, which served as a special shel- 
ter when she found that it was impos- 
sible to reach the hole in the beech- 
tree in safety. A black squirrel, like 
all other animals, has enemies of his 
own, silent and stealthy all of them, 
from the hawk, or the weasel, or the 
snake, to the gun of the unseen hunter 
crouching in the undergrowth below; 
and a quick eye, fleet foot, and a shel- 
ter near at hand, are the price of 
safety. 

When the winter came on, and the 
snow lay thick and heavy on the 
ground, Greyface began to feel the 
effects of her improvidence in neglect- 
ing to supply a store of food for winter 
use. If she managed to go a couple of 
days without food, it was as much as 
she could endure, and then there was 


nothing for it, after all, for herself and 
her mate, but to go out and burrow 
beneath the snow in search of the 
scanty supply of nuts that had been 
buried at haphazard early in the fall. 
Away they went, floundering through 
the deep white fleece of snow, and the 
guardian spirit of the wild things that 
live in the wood stirred up within them 
mysterious instincts and memories of 
the past, so that their searching was 
not in vain. It was surprising to see 
how unerringly Greyface went to the 
very spot, a score of rods away from 
the old beech tree, where a nut had 
been buried months before, dived down 
into the snow, dug out the frozen 
soil, and returned a moment later with 
the coveted treasure in her teeth. 
Sometimes, on such occasions as this, 
there was a rough-and-tumble tussle in 
the snow, for unselfishness is not a 
prime quality among the lower animals, 
and when Greyface found a nut she 
very often had an out-and-out fight 
with her partner in life, who disputed 
the possession. 

Once in the course of the winter in 
the search for food she had an experi- 
ence which she did not soon forget. 
She had, many a time, looked with 
covetous eyes at the storehouses of the 
red squirrels ; but the chickarees were 
shrewd business fellows and kept a 
sharp eye on their supplies. On one 
occasion, however, Greyface found the 
red squirrels away from home and took 
advantage of their temporary absence 
to help herself. But the watchful own- 
er returned sooner than was expected, 
much to the dismay of Greyface. The 
moment she caught sight of the red 
squirrel approaching she stopped eat- 
ing the nut, stretched herself out on 
the branch and lay perfectly still, hop- 
ing that she might pass unnoticed. 
The red squirrel, however, had already 
spied her, and when he came within a 
few inches of her, stopped, stretched 
out his head and touched her black fur 
with his nose. There was a sudden 
whirl of fur, a sharp squirrel cry, anda 
moment later Greyface appeared on the 
branch below, trembling in every limb, 
her teeth chattering, and her tail coil- 
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ed tightly over her back, shield fashion, 
as if she expected another onset. She 
was not disappointed, for the red 
squirrel is the inveterate and implac- 
able enemy of the black, and in spite of 
his smaller size is superior in fighting 
qualities. There is something mali- 
cious and relentless in the way in which 
he pursues an advantage over his un- 
fortunate antagonist, and something 
pitiful in the apparent weakness and 
helplessness of the black squirrel in the 
struggle with the vindictive and im- 
placable red. But it is not always 
those who are the most pugnacious for 
whom we have the most affection; and 
the very gentleness and timidity of the 
black squirrel which places him imme- 
diately at a disadvantage in a conflict 
with the reckless and malicious dare- 
devil, the red, has an immediate claim 
upon our sympathy and good-will. 

The red squirrel always attacked in 
the same way—a lightning spring at 
his antagonist, a savage onset with 
tooth and claw, and an equally swift 
retreat. No matter how Greyface shift- 
ed her position from limb to limb, it 
was still the same. At times she turn- 
ed desperately on her assailant with 
uplifted paw and teeth bared, lashing 
her tail furiously, and the red squirrel 
did not escape without ugly gashes. 
But the latter, nothing dismayed, re- 
turned again and again to the attack, 
and in the course of a few minutes, 
Greyface, her big bushy tail-shield torn 
and bleeding, found herself completely 
exhausted, and unable to retaliate upon 
the repeated attacks of her infuriated 
enemy. As matters stood it must have 
gone hard with her, but, to make 
things worse, and to render escape im- 
possible, she caught a glimpse of a 
second red squirrel in the neighbour- 
ing tree, hastening as fast as possible 
to the scene of the conflict. Doubtless 
they would have dismembered poor 
Greyface then and there without more 
ado, as they had done many another 
unfortunate black squirrel in this very 
same wood—but just at this critical 
juncture something unexpected hap- 
pened. 


There was a sudden silence in the 
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branches above, followed by a sharp 
squirrel cry and the sound of a strug- 
gle. A single glance was sufficient for 
Greyface. The newcomer was not a 
red squirrel at all, but a red weasel, 
and the victorious chickaree was al- 
ready in the death struggle and death 
grip. Greyface knew only too well 
what would happen next if she remain- 
ed where she was, and exhausted as 
she was, fear lent her wings. Fortun- 
ately, the appetite of the weasel was 
sharp, and he stopped to drink the life- 
blood of his victim, so that Greyface 
was able to reach the old beech tree 
once more in safety. But it is safe to 
say that she never forgot her experi- 
ence with the chickarees. 

The coming of spring did not bring 
with it an immediate relief from care, 
for early in March four little black 
squirrel kittens appeared in the old 
beech and their care and education 
were a sore strain upon the strength 
and patience of Greyface. By the mid- 
dle of May, however, they were able 
to shift for themselves, and then she 
began to enjoy life once more in ear- 
nest. Her old coat which had worn 
very thin, and was bare and white in 
patches, was replaced by a fine, glossy 
new one. With the return of spring, 
too, the birds came back ; the tanagers 
built once more their stem-lined nest in 
the beech-tree above, and the grcs- 
beaks sang their triumphant songs at 
the edge of the thicket near by. The 
woods contained an abundance of food, 
maple-keys and dandelions and a 
thousand and one new and wonderful 
things delicious to a squirrel’s taste. 
And after an early morning’s feasting, 
nothing was more delightful than to 
lie out flat on a limb, like a little fur 
rug, and bask the whole long day in 
the bright May sunshine, enjoying life 
to the full, and dreaming of the golden 
days to come when the mushrooms 
would be white and tender and the 


corn would be ripe in the autumn corn- 
fields. 

Early one morning in June, when 
Greyface came shambling down the 
beech tree as usual, she saw something 
bottom of the trunk. 


curious at the 
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Such a bright glittering red thing she 
had never seen before, and she was all 
inquisitiveness regarding it. It did not 
move, and Greyface yielded to the 
temptation to have a closer look. But, 
strange to say, she had scarcely gone 
half a yard towards it when she found 
that she was unable to take her eyes 
off it, and felt that under the un- 
accountable fascination she was slip- 
ping down towards it, inch by inch, in 
spite of herself. She could see the 
glittering eyes and the red lips distinct- 
ly now, and now she was almost upon 
it, but she was powerless alike to utter 
a cry or to retreat. Suddenly the red 
thing moved! The spell was broken 
now—and with a hunted cry Greyface 
sprang up thetree. Butalas, too late! 
and a moment later she felt herself 
wound tightly in the coils of the big 
milk snake that was lying twisted in 
and out among the roots of the tree. 

What happened next, Greyface never 
rightly knew ; she felt the coils sud- 
denly loosen, heard a sudden whirr and 
rush above her head, caught a glimpse 
of a pair of very bright eyes and a 
cruel indented beak—then she was 
dashed violently against the roots of 
the tree, and from that moment knew 
no more. 

A few days later when I was passing 
the cabin of an old hunter who lived no 
great distance off, he called me in to 
show me a fine specimen of a Red- 
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tailed Hawk, which he had shot a few 
days previously under peculiar circum- 
stances. It had in its claws, when 
brought down, a live black squirrel, 
twisted loosely about with the coils of 
a large milk snake. The black squirrel 
was none other than Greyface who, 
in the course of a couple of minutes’ 
time, had escaped death from three of 
her worst enemies, the snake, the hawk 
and the gun. She had soon returned 
to life and consciousness and was 
chafing under an enforced captivity in 
the hunter’s strong box. 

I negotiated for her possession, took 
her home with me and kept her in a 
big cage until the following spring. A 
full-grown squirrel does not readily 
make friends, but Greyface so far over- 
came her natural wildness in the course 
of the winter as to eat out of my hand 
and to show a strong attachment to 
her comfortable winter quarters. I 
took her back to the woods in the early 
spring, and in due time she found her 
way to the old beech tree. But she 
still carries with her as a mark of 
her winter’s captivity, a little patch of 
grey fur on the forehead, and when in 
my woodland walks I chance to pass 
the old beech, it is pleasant at least, as 
she comes shambling spirally down the 
tree to my outstretched hand, to find 
that I am still regarded as a benefactor 
and friend. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM. 


Por the fish to get the worm, 
And yet the hook escape ; 
For life a lengthened term, 
Yet merry with the grape. 


For the fox to get the bait 
And leave the trap behind ; 
For the poet that sweet fate— 
Fruit without core or rind. 


For all beneath the skies 
To gratify their bent, 

Nor pay for every prize 
Its just equivalent. 


Ethelwyn Wetherald. 












IN THE SECRET SERVICE 


A Series of Thirteen Distinct Episodes 


By ROBERT BUCKLEY 







EPISODE VI.—A FOUL AND MYSTERIOUS MURDER. 


‘* CPEAKING of racial characteris- 

tics,’ mused my friend Anthony, 
luxuriously extended in my father’s 
old leather chair, and with his slipper- 
ed feet on the fender-rail, while he 
watched the fragrant smoke dissolve 
on the ceiling—‘‘ speaking of racial 
characteristics, I question whether any 
nation surpasses the Keltic population 
of Ireland in point of subtlety.” 

‘* What do you mean by the Keltic 
population ?”’ I inquired. 

‘* The descendants of the Keltic im- 
migrants as distinguished from the 
Scots and English settlers who form 
the Teutonic and Protestant population 
of Ireland, and who differ as widely 
from the Kelts in sentiment, in tradi- 
tion, in ideals, as Englishmen differ 
from Hindoos.” 

‘* Yet,” I remarked, ‘‘ Englishmen 
rule the Hindoos, who are also very 
subtle, I think.” 

Anthony Hallam is decidedly irrit- 
able, and but for his known good- 
nature would often give offence. He’s 
‘‘all right when yer knows him, but 
yer’ve got ter know him fust.” His 
air and manner indicated that I had 
said something to display the proverb- 
ial ignorance of the brutal Saxon. 

‘*My dear boy,” he said at last, 
‘“you speak without knowledge, yet 
with assumption thereof, a character- 
istic of the English character at all 
periods. Yes, the Hindoo is subtle, 
but—have you any true idea of what 
constitutes a Hindoo?” 

I thought a native of India was a 
Hindoo, and I said so. He smiled ; 
but his smile was not of a flattering 
character. 

‘*My friend Ronald, now at Dum- 


dum,” he continued, ‘‘ writes to say 
that he has four native servants, none 
of whom speaks the language of the 
others, while in tradition and religion 
each one differs as much from any of 
the other three as an Englishman dif- 
fers from a Russian. Yow call them all 
Hindoos and lump them together.” 

I accepted the reproof but humbly 
ventured to point out that the English 
language was universal in Ireland. 

‘Another mistake. Thousands of 
Irish cannot speak any more English 
than the Russians or the Chinese. 
These are the Keltic Irish in their orig- 
inal state. These Kelts dominate the 
political situation, and this is the race 
of which I spoke when giving them the 
palm for subtlety. Another feature of 
their character was mentioned in the 
House the other day, by that truly 
great and philosophic statesman—Mr. 
Arthur Balfour. He said that the 
genuine Irishman never forgave an in- 
jury. He was right.” 

Hallam pronounced the last words 
as though recalling some illustrative 
experience, and knowing his little ways 
I maintained a discreet taciturnity. I 
was rewarded. He sent up several 
smoke rings, and after repeated at- 
tempts succeeded in blowing a small 
one through its larger predecessor. 

‘*Bravo!” I said. He took a deep 
draught from the flowing bowl, which 
in this case was a large white mug with 
a handle. He thinks cold tea with 
cream drinks best from such a vessel. 
Two more satisfactory rings, and then 
he commenced :— 

‘*Not long ago, I had to grapple 
with a case of Irish subtlety of the 
genuine Keltic sort. When I heard 
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the particulars I recognized at once 
that the thing had been cleverly ar- 
ranged, and would take some fathom- 
ing out. I have worked in several 
Irish cases, and never had I such skil- 
ful opponents as in the distressful 
country. At once subtle and resolute, 
it was hard to find the weak spot in 
their armour. The records of Irish 
crime are largely records of crime un- 
punished. 

‘* The crime to which I refer was of 
the most mysterious character. Inthe 
first place, it was only by the merest 
chance that the murdered man had not 
been decently interred with a burial 
certificate setting forth that the cause 
of death was apoplexy.” 

I said that as the medical man who 
last attended him would have to sign 
the certificate, it was hard to see how 
that was possible. 

‘* Listen a moment. Take the facts 
as they occurred ; but, first of all, let 
us have the persons of the drama. 
Mr. Richard Hanna, J.P., of Galli- 
nagh, County Donegal, was a Master 
of the Foxhounds, acounty gentleman, 
and head of his family, jovial, popular, 
open-handed, and beloved by the peas- 
antry, yet a ‘Black Protestant.’ Though 
a downright good fellow he was not 
perfect, his fault being a congenital 
hastiness and a tendency to punch the 
heads of all and sundry who aroused 
his ire. 

‘A widower of sixty, he hada son 
of twenty-five and a very lovely daugh- 
ter of twenty, named respectively Rob- 
ert and Margaret. Bob was a lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Irish Rifles ; Mag 
was the prettiest girl in the county, 
and, moreover, was just as sweet as 
she looked, yum-yum! Those Irish 
eyes—yum-yum ! 

‘* Richard Hanna, Esq., J.P., M.- 
F.H., was an excellent sportsman, a 
kind landlord, and a faithful friend. 
Captain Hanna (as he was called) was 
a splendid young fellow who made the 
military profession his hobby, with a 
special inclination to scientific rifle- 
shooting. At the time to which I now 
refer—the fatal time—he was spending 
his furlough at the ancestral hall, and 








the private rifle range in the valley be- 
tween the house and the lake re-echoed 
to the ceaseless detonations of the 
Lee-Metford and Lee-Enfield rifles, 
with which the Captain and his friend 
Dr. Terry, of the Army Service Corps, 
competed against each other, and en- 
deavoured to raise their skill to the 
height demanded by the Irish eight in 
the contest for the Elcho Shield. 

‘*It was a happy home; father and 
children were wrapped up in each other, 
and respected by the whole country- 
side. Conceive the shock sustained 
by the children and the whole house- 
hold when, one fine morning at eleven 
o’clock, the Squire of Gallinagh, with- 
out a moment’s notice, without a 
groan, without a sigh, sank to the earth 
stone dead. 

‘* He had never had a day’s illness, 
and though sixty-one, was apparently 
hale and sound. After breakfast he had 
walked outside, and having taken a few 
turns in the garden had seated himself 
under a spreading chestnut tree to read 
his morning newspaper. This seat in 
the shadow was his favourite resort in 
summer, and on this particular June 
morning he had just settled himself to 
con the news, when he was observed 
to sink forward as though devoid of 
will or muscular control. And when 
Patsy Kerrigan, who was busy snip- 
ping a hedge hard by, ran to his assist- 
ance, he was dead. Help soon came 
from the house, and a messenger was 
despatched on horseback for the near- 
est medical man, Dr. Terry being out 
with the Captain shooting, nobody 
knew where. The village doctor was 
away, too, but his assistant returned 
with the messenger, and having heard 
his story pronounced for apoplexy be- 
fore seeing the body ; and repeated the 
verdict after a single glance. There 
is much of the slip-shod in Ireland— 
another markedly Keltic trait. 

‘*The poor Squire was removed to 
the house, and great was the wailing 
at Gallinagh. The lovely Mag was 
crushed but brave, and the Captain 
bore himself like a man, though in un- 
guarded moments his heart-break was 
terrible tosee. But Dr. Terry was, from 
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one aspect at least, the most important 
of the trio. Of course he wished to see 
the last of his hospitable host, and, as 
a medical man of uncommon attain- 
ments, he naturally took some interest 
in the case from a scientific point of 
view. From the first moment a doubt 
as to the cause of death had existed in 
his mind. The Squire, in his opinion, 
was not a likely subject for apoplexy. 

‘* A short examination not only con- 
vinced him that apoplexy counted for 
nothing, but also revealed the aston- 
ishing fact that, unknown to every- 
body, the Squire had been shot dead 
as he sat in his chair, and that a most 
foul and cowardly murder had been 
perpetrated by some mysterious means 
and by some unsuspected person. 

‘* No doubt could possibly exist. A 
bullet had traversed the body, passing 
directly through the heart, and had 
lodged in the bole of the great tree 
behind the unfortunate Squire’s garden 
chair. Nor such a bullet as old-fash- 
ioned people imagine, but a modern 
bullet of the thickness of a lead pencil, 
such as leaves at the most a red mark 
as big as a barley-corn, owing to the 
almost immediate closing of the skin. 
But Dr. Terry knew all about such 
wounds. He had seen them in the Af- 
ridi expedition, and had met with cases 
in which the wound, though fatal, was 
hard to discover. 

‘* The revelation produced an appal- 
ling effect on the family, and, indeed, 
on the county at large. Excitement 
was intense, but even when the coron- 
er’s jury had pronounced a verdict of 
‘Wilful Murder by some Person or 
Persons unknown,’ the local constabu- 
lary had not a shadow of evidence 
pointing in any direction whatsoever. 
Let me put you in possession of the situ- 
ation as it stood when I arrived in 
Donegal, premising that I systematic- 
ally cross-examined Major Duffy, the 
County Inspector of Police, Dr. Terry, 
Captain Hanna, Patrick Kerrigan (who 
saw his master fall), and the coach- 
man, Michael Brown, who had come 
to Kerrigan’s help and had afterwards 
ridden away to bring the nearest doc- 
tor. I even interviewed this last-nam- 
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ed man of genius, who had decided 
for apoplexy, and found him to be 
a drunken Englishman down on his 
luck, but learned from him nothing 
more valuable. The facts were as fol- 
lows :— 

‘*The house called Gallinagh stood 
on high ground, sloping to the edge of 
an extensive lake. Standing at the 
principal entrance, or looking from the 
drawing-room windows, you saw about 
fifteen acres of lawn running down to 
the water’s edge, sloping gently at 
first, then somewhat steeply, so that 
the bottom edge where it met the lake 
was not visible from the lower rooms 
of the house. You must follow these 
descriptions carefully, or you will fail 
to understand the circumstances which 
cast such a veil of mystery over the 
whole affair. 

‘* First, then, the house, next the 
sloping lawn, then the lake to which it 
fell. From the house to the lake was a 
walk of some four hundred yards; the 
lake was about eight hundred yards 
wide ; on the other side the bank slop- 
ed upward to the Donegal mountains, 
bleak and desolate. The whole coun- 
try was lonely, and from Gallinagh 
only one cottage could be seen, a white 
spot on the green tract on the other 
side the lake and about a thousand 
yards beyond it. 

‘* It seemed that the Squire used to 
boast that from his garden chair under 
the chestnut he could see for forty miles 
without a break or a brick, save and 
except this solitary cottage, which was 
built of stone! And this, he said, just 
served to vary the desolation without 
destroying the beautiful loneliness of 
the scene. One, Dennis O’Gorman, liv- 
ed there, and though the house was 
but half-a-mile or so from the farther 
edge of the lake, the distance from 
Gallinagh to the white cottage was 
over four miles by land, though as the 
crow flew, under a mile and a half. 

‘*So much for the position of the 
house. On the fatal morning the 
Squire had occupied his usual seat in 
an easy garden chair, which in fine 
weather was placed every morning in 
the same spot, that is, on a side lawn 
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immediately on the left of the house, 
said lawn having several fine horse- 
chestnut trees, and behind it, at a dis- 
tance of twenty yards, a thick shrubbery 
of laurels and forest trees. You see the 
situation? The house, the lawn to the 
lake; eight hundred yards of water, 
the slope on the other side, O’Gor- 
man’s cot, a tiny white speck on the 
mountain-side. Do you see all that ?” 

I imagined myself at the front door 
of Gallinagh House, looking at the 
scenery, down to the lake, and so 
forth. ‘‘A_ beautiful view,’ I re- 
marked. 

‘* Now, imagine the lawn at the left 
side of the house, the big tree with 
the seat under it, and the thick shrub- 
bery a stone-throw behind.” Here it 
seemed to me that I might distinguish 
myself by forestalling the disclosure of 
the spot whence came the fatal shot. 
It was an unlucky thought, | said :— 

‘*Of course the shrubbery was a 
capital hiding-place for the murderer, 
who could conceal himself among the 
dense growth of shrubs.” 

‘* Exactly, a capital place, none bet- 
ter; only—the great butt of the tree 
beneath which the Squire sat was be- 
tween him and the shrubbery, and the 
minute nickel-covered bullet was found 
in the opposite side of the tree, that is, 
the side next the lake!” 

I admitted that these facts disposed 
of the shrubbery. 

‘* Another thing, dear boy, seems to 
have escaped your notice. Guns fired 
a few yards away can generally be 
heard, eh? Now, if the Squire had 
fallen concurrently with the report of 
a gun, not even Patrick Kerrigan, who 
could neither write nor read, would 
have believed apoplexy to be the cause 
of his death. And be it observed that 
in addition to Patrick’s being beyond 
suspicion, the solid fact was before 
me that Miss Margaret Hanna saw 
him throw down his shears and run to 
the Squire’s assistance. Other de- 
pendents and retainers were accounted 
for in the most absolute manner, and 
never a stranger had been seen in the 
district. And I may inform you that 
a stranger in the lonely parts of Done- 
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gal would have about as much chance 
of passing unobserved as a large white 
elephant, so thoroughly is the country 
policed, so systematic is their work, so 
complete their information. 

‘*It seemed that when the Captain 
and Dr. Terry were out fishing on the 
lake or engaged at the rifle range, 
which ran along the bottom of the 
lawn, and beside the lake, a flag was 
run up at the house to recall them to 
lunch or dinner, a pretty fancy of Miss 
Margaret’s, and a sign to which both 
were tolerably obedient. On the morn- 
ing of the murder they had taken their 
rifles and ammunition, but after firing 
a few desultory shots they had put their 
guns in the canoe and paddled over the 
lake to shoot rabbits with ball on the 
mountain-side, a sport not uncommon 
among crack marksmen in Ireland. 
When the Squire’s body was brought 
in the flag was run up, and the Squire’s 
valet, one Millar, an Englishman who 
had served his master faithfully for 
many years, swept the lake and the 
opposite shore for the sportsmen with- 
out seeing a living soul except Dennis 
O’Gorman placidly digging turf in the 
bog behind his house. The Captain 
and Dr. Terry had not, in fact, return- 
ed until five in the evening, crossing 
the lake in the canoe, having sustained 
existence by a rough-and-ready meal 
at O’Gorman’s cot, where they had 
rested and smoked from twelve till 
two. Imagine their amazement and 
sorrow on returning to Gallinagh and 
finding the Squire, who in the morning 
had so heartily wished them good luck, 
a pale, cold corpse. 

‘* Now you know all I knew after 
three days’ careful inquiry in conjunc- 
tion with Upton, who was my clerk 
and amanuensis, for (you understand) 
I went to Donegal as the London soli- 
citor and general family adviser, to 
regulate the succession and in every 
way to put the change of possession on 
a legal footing, etc. I was easily ac- 
counted for ; nothing was more natural 
than the lawyer, and nobody was at all 
likely to suspect my real business. I 
may say that the permanent officials of 
the Irish Viceroy had hinted that the 








































murder was ofa political character, and 
might be the first outward and visible 
sign of a wholesale assassination of the 
governing classes in Ireland. Hence 
my interest in the affair. 

‘* Upton was all eyes and ears, but 
the thing was a thickish sort of fog. 
The Squire had been shot in broad day- 
light and from the direction of the rifle 
range and the lake. He had also been 
shot with the service bullet of the Lee- 
Metford rifle, which was the arm car- 
ried on that day by young Hanna and 
Dr. Terry, who had been seen to cross 
the lake and disappear in the moun- 
tains on the other side; who had, 
moreover, called at O’Gorman’s for 
matches on their outward march, and 
for refreshments on their return ; while 
the whole ground from the fatal chair 
to the lake was as bare as the back of 
your hand, nothing, in fact, but an 
enormous expanse of beautifully-kept 
lawn. 

‘* Now, as every action of importance 
has a motive, it follows that when we 
see the act we guess the motive, not 
always correctly, for men usually attri- 
bute the worst motive possible to the 
case in hand, and this does not answer 
in every instance. Yet possible motive 
affords a working hypothesis in cases 
of murder, above all others. First, 
who would benefit pecuniarily by the 
Squire’s death? Answer, his son and 
heir, and his daughter Mag. Taken 
as furnishing ground for a working 
supposition this answer was absurd. 
And though every facility was afforded 
I could learn nothing which could lead 
me to believe that the Squire’s death 
was desired by any person in the world. 

‘*The money tack having failed, I 
turned to another motive: revenge. 
Now here the Kelt comes in again. 
The difference between him and an 
Englishman is once more strongly ac- 
centuated. Sir Walter Scott tells ofa 
young Highlandman who, being struck 
by an English drover, walked for a 
score of miles back into the hills for his 
knife ; took it without a word, walked 
the score of miles back, and killed the 
Englishman who wanted to shake 
hands. Now the Highlandman is only 
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an Irishman who has emigrated, and 
who still speaks Irish, though few Eng- 
lishmen know that Irish and Gaelic are 
the same. Mr. Balfour said, ‘The 
Irish never forgive’; he meant the Kel- 
tic Irish who are of the same race as 
Scott’s Highlandman, and who have 
the same feelings and the same sen- 
sitiveness to the degradation of a blow. 

‘* Revenge then; was that the mo- 
tive? Here we groped blindly for days 
without one single cheering ray. At 
length, the old vicar of Ballyoran said, 
quite casually, but in Upton’s hearing, 
that the Squire had in his youthful days 
practised boxing, and for years was a 
handy man with his fists; also, that 
years ago he had thrashed Denny 
O’Gorman within an inch of his life 
because the said Denny would persist 
in poaching in the Squire’s preserves, 
and that Denny, himself a notorious 
fighter, had thereafter been held in such 
derision that he had forthwith emigrat- 
ed to America, from which he had only 
returned a year ago, in order to take 
possession of the small farm left to him 
by his deceased father. 

‘* The revenge motive was clear en- 
ough to anyone who understood the 
long memory of the Kelt ; but the thing 
would hardly work in connection with 
O’Gorman, who was digging turf be- 
hind his cottage when Miller swept the 
country with the telescope in search of 
the Captain and the Doctor. More- 
over, the cottage was a mile and a half 
away in a bee-line. The more we in- 
quired, the more narrowly we scrutin- 
ized the matter, the more mysterious it 
seemed. The answers to the queries, 
‘Who shot the Squire? How was he 
shot ? and why was he shot ?’ seemed 
farther off than ever. ‘As to O’Gor- 
man,’ said Upton, ‘that cock won't 
fight. Besides the alibz, which is 
proved, he was on the best terms with 
Squire Hanna, and often referred with 
glee to the hiding the Squire gave him 
a quarter of a century ago. It seems 
that his Kathleen threw him over be- 
cause of it, and that he never married, 
an escape for which he declares himself 
deeply indebted to the Squire! He’s 
alone in the cottage, and is trying to 
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sell the farm. ‘America is the only 
country fit to live in,’ says O’Gorman. 

‘*] lay awake for four hours that 
night, thinking, thinking ; tossing rest- 
lessly from one side to the other. I 
rose in a high fever (for 1 must have 
my sleep), but with a plan ; a humble, 
tentative plan, the object of which was 
more to dispel the O’Gorman suspicion 
than to forward a profitable investiga- 
tion. Yet somehow I felt that to 
search O’Gorman’s cottage would be a 
benison to my struggling soul. And 
so strong was this inclination that I 
took immediate measures to indulge it, 
and to get O’Gorman out of the way in 
order to obtain a favourable opportun- 
ity. 

‘*This was easy enough. He was 
advertising the farm, and I arranged 
for a pretended probable purchaser to 
meet him at Ballyshannon. O’Gor- 
man rose to the bait and departed in 
peace. He would be absent for the 
night, and the search over so small an 
area was easily feasible in the time. I 
had a theory, you may perceive. I ex- 
pected to find something—if O’Gorman 
were guilty, and I knew what that 
something would be. On the other 
hand, if I found nothing to support the 
theory I had formed, the matter stood 
precisely where it was before. But—I 
had seen O’Gorman, had spoken with 
him of the Squire’s murder, and I 
strongly suspected that he was in some 
way connected with the crime. A fair- 
spoken, plausible, intelligent Irish- 
American of the baser sort, that is, 
with the Yankee craft and villainy over- 
laid on the original Keltic subtlety; a 
highly-dangerous combination. He 
was about forty-five, swarthy and un- 
prepossessing, already tired of the 
loneliness of Donegal, although he had 
at first declared he had returned to end 
his days there, as is the manner of 
many Irish emigrants. 

‘*Upton and I rowed over in the 
night. We were rewarded. In an 
upper room were two chairs with deep 
marks on the upper bar of the backs. 
I asked Upton to look out for the 
small vices that had made those 
marks, and presently one turned up, 
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under the bed. Upton did not under- 
stand. He had never studied scientific 
rifle-shooting ; did not know that Sir 
Henry Halford had put eighteen bullets 
out of twenty into a mark at two thou- 
sand yards ; nor that the service rifle 
used against the Boers is sighted up to 
2,800 yards, a mile and a half being 
only 2,640. Upton was not prepar- 
ed to find that a grudge could be 
borne for a lifetime, and notwithstand- 
ing protests of friendship could be 
paid off at last by means of a rifle- 
shot from a fixed rest, the weapon 
carefully laid by means of a telescopic 
sight. Yet so it was. We found 
the other vice; we found the rifle in 
the thatch, with the marks of the vice 
on the stock ; we found the cartridges 
and books which led to the belief 
that O’Gorman had been employed in 
an American rifle factory. And as 
the summer morning dawned, we 
looked across the lake, and with the 
naked eye in the clear mountain air 
discerned a newspaper I had spread on 
a chair at the fatal spot where the 
Squire had fallen. The distance was 
afterwards found to be exactly 2,247 
yards, and there can be no doubt that 
the Squire had long been the object of 
rifle practice from O’Gorman’s cottage. 
The continual shooting of the Captain 
and Dr. Terry at the range by the lake 
would cover the report of the rifle, even 
if it could have been heard at the dis- 
tance which is doubtful, for your mod- 
ern rifle does its work without much 
noise. 

‘On careful examination we found 
minute scars on the chestnut trees, 
and the track of bullets through the 
shrubs behind them. It had taken 
O’Gorman some time to get the range, 
even with the help of the Squire’s 
newspaper, which would be a conspic- 
uous object against the green back- 
ground, especially through a telescopic 
sight. Those who best understand 
the difficulties of rifle-shooting will 
award to him a larger share of luck 
than of skill, since to make his first 
hit in a vital part was much more than 
he could count upon, even with every- 
thing in his favour. 





‘Will you believe me that O’Gor- 
man gave us the slip? 

‘* With the marvellous instinct of 
the Kelt he divined something ; per- 
haps doubted the dona fides of the hard 
bargainer he met at Ballyshannon, and 
running thence to Londonderry va 
Donegal and Strabane, got clear 
away! We waited, and waited in 
vain. The appliances and appurten- 
ances found in the cottage were unde- 
niable when compared with the cause 
of the Sqire’s death. If you want an 
Irish farm, try for O’Gorman’s, which 
lies derelict. Government will prob- 
ably arrange the matter. Capt. Han- 
na is a Major now, and the lovely Mar- 
garet (she was the forty-ninth Irish- 
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woman who stole my heart away), 
runs the old hall of Gallinagh under 
the wing of a maiden aunt, who spends 
half her time in religious observances 
and the other in making herself ob- 
noxious to the housekeeper. Bless 
me, this is aqueer old world; as full 
of tricks as it will hold, eh? I look 
upon this affair as one of my failures. 
We had reckoned with too much cer- 
tainty on O’Gorman’s return. The re- 
sult was another lesson to me. Never 
leave anything to accident ! Of course 
he lost the farm. A curious sort of 
punishment, though probably consid- 
ered not too dear a price for his long- 
deferred and carefully considered re- 
venge.” 


Nw Ne “ 


EPISODE VII.—THE MORETON DIAMOND ROBBERY. 


‘*T SUPPOSE that the art of the 

ordinary detective officer is on a 
lower plane than that of the higher 
branches of the Secret Service,” I said 
one evening as Anthony Hallam 
paused to lubricate his larynx with the 
nectar which possesses such magical 
virtues in loosening his tongue and 
Opening up the vein of his recollec- 
tions. 

‘In some cases, yes; perhaps on 
the whole the Secret Service takes pre- 
cedence. But the very highest class of 
detective and the Secret Service man 
have much incommon. Asa rule, the 
class of work is different.” 

‘Have you had any experience in 
detective work pure and simple?” I 
inquired, with some timidity. 

‘* My dear boy, I began with it. It 
was a piece of detective work that 
brought me into notice, and in the end 
led from promotion to promotion until 
I have reached the point at which you 
see me, that is, the topmost rung of 
the ladder. All I now require from 
the kind fates is that I may keep my 
robust health, and, drawing a moder- 
ate pension for faithful work, spend 
the remainder of my days in garden- 
ing.” 


‘* And you began as a police detec- 
tive ?” 

‘* Just that ; but I began, as it were, 
atthe top end. A number of our fel- 
lows had been at work ona case, with- 
out having found the smallest clue ; 
or rather the clue they had all followed 
led to nothing, and one after another 
looked into the matter only to drop it 
in disgust. It was a great diamond 
robbery, and a lot of time had elapsed 
without a trace of the missing valu- 
ables.” I had astroke of luck in being 
sent merely on the strength of a casual 
remark that I would like to have a 
turn at the affair. 

‘*The Chief was a man of some gen- 
ius, but past his best days. He sent 
for me (goodness, how young I was, 
and how green!) and having got me 
to confirm the report he had heard of 
my presumption and cheek in making 
the remark, he said 1 might go, and 
good-naturedly added something about 
the possibilities of wisdom from the 
mouths of babes and sucklings. 

‘*] need not trouble you with his 
further conversation, except to say 
that he hinted that previous investiga- 
tors had worked in normal official 
grooves, and were lacking in insight 
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and originality. I might take what 
measures I liked, and in a week’s time 
might report whether I had found any 
clue or formed any theory concerning 
the robbery. Headded that the owner 
of the diamonds, whom we may for con- 
venience call Lord Moreton, was not 
only generous, but also highly influen- 
tial, and that any service rendered to 
him would be the making of a young 
fellow like me. 

‘*My lord lived ina castle, not of the 
old sort, but a modern mansion which 
was called ‘ The Castle’ by the whole 
country-side. It was from the Castle 
that the diamonds had been stolen six 
weeks before. 

‘“You must remember that this was 
thirty years ago, and that though well 
in the twenties I had a_ singularly 
youthful look, principally owing to the 
absence of beard or moustache. It 
was therefore practicable to make an 
arrangement with Lord Moreton’s 
land agent and general estate bailiff to 
live with him for a time as a student 
of agriculture and estate management. 
I stipulated that no one should know 
of my mission except Lord Moreton, 
the agent (Mr. G. E. Bertram), and 
my own Chief. This being settled to 
my Satisfaction, | went down to—, 
the Castle precincts, and took up my 
abode with Mr. Bertram. 

‘*The facts which | had to go upon 
were as follows :—Lord Moreton, on 
his marriage twenty-eight years before, 
had formally handed to his bride the 
family diamonds, which were entailed, 
and therefore could not be sold under 
any ordinary circumstances. Their 
value was immense, no doubt primar- 
ily by reason of their number, size, and 
brilliancy, but also by reason of their 
antiquity and the historical associa- 
tions. 

‘*The Moreton diamonds, in short, 
formed one of the most famous col- 
lections in the world, and the latest 
possessor, the beautiful Lady Moreton, 
had been looked upon as exceptionally 
fortunate in being privileged to wear 
them for her lifetime. Indeed, the 
tongue of envy had once been exceed- 
ingly bitter. For under her maiden 
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name of Lucy Marsden she had beem 
but the daughter of a poor country 
clergyman. Lord Moreton had heard 
her sing at a concert in aid of some 
charity, had fallen in love with her, 
and despite the protest of his numer- 
ous and influential relatives, had mar- 
ried her out of hand. 

‘©The match turned out well, and 
Lady Moreton’s sweetness of temper 
and grace of manner had long disarm- 
ed all criticism. The union was blest 
by one child, a son, at the time of my 
story serving in the army with some 
distinction, and though quite young 
(he was about my own age), yet he 
was clearly marked out for promotion 
and distinguished rank. 

‘So much for the Moreton family. 
Now for the household of the Castle. 
Lady Moreton’s maid was a principal 
personage. A distant relative of my 
lady, she had been in attendance on 
her since her return from her honey- 
moon, nearly a generation ago; and 
was therefore in every way marked as 
a confidante. She bore the same name 
as Lucy’s family, and was known and, 
I may add, beloved of all under the 
name of Miss Marsden. In fact, the 
whole atmosphere of the Castle seemed 
to radiate peace on earth and goodwill 
towards men. The names of Lord 
and Lady Moreton were’ synony- 
mous for everything that was good, 
and their son and heir, whenever he 
spent hisholidays in the district, was the 
subject of honour almost amounting to 
adoration from all classes, young and 
old, gentle and Simple. 

‘*The butler, John Twells by name, 
was an antiquity, and, as often hap- 
pens, had married the housekeeper. 
Worthy John had a vein of humour, 
and always had a joke for the numer- 
ous maids in the Castle. His wife was 
prim, precise, and demure, and more 
severe than her husband on the pecca- 
dilloes of the young. Still she was 
not a bad sort, though prudish as an 
old maid pretends to be. Her only 
serious trouble seemed to lie in the 
fact that her husband’s jocosity rather 
militated against the august dignity 
which in her opinion should hedge 

















































about the butler of a great and popu- 
lar nobleman. 

‘* Now we arrive ata point elaborat- 
ed in vain by my esteemed predeces- 
sors, the most experienced members of 
the detective force. 

‘At the time of the robbery Lord 
Moreton’s valet had been in his situa- 
tion but one short year; having suc- 
ceeded a much-prized servant who had 
in various capacities served the family 
for forty years, and who now lived 
comfortably on a liberal pension and 
spent his time in growing roses— 
happy dog! The new valet’s name 
was John Chambers; his character and 
antecedents all that could be desired 
—so far as anybody knew. 

‘* He had left the Castle a few days 
after the robbery, and, having married 
a young London lady to whom he had 
been long engaged, had started a 
rather considerable hotel at Dieppe, 
in Normandy. These facts were pat- 
ent to the world. What the world did 
not know, and what the world wanted 
to know, was—where did John Cham- 
bers get his capital? 

‘*And now, having dealt with the 
principal persons of the drama, let me 
give you the main particulars of the 
catastrophe. On the evening of the 
20th of June, some of the persons 
affected were somewhat widely separ- 
ated. Lord Moreton was travelling in 
the Pyrenees, and Lady Moreton was 
in London, whither she had been called 
some days before by the sudden illness 
of hersoldier-son,Captain Moreton. At 
the Castle were the butler and his wife; 
Miss Marsden, who having in the first 
instance travelled with Lady Moreton 
to London, had returned somewhat un- 
expectedly, and was acting as mistress 
and general locum tenens on behalf of 
the family; John Chambers who for the 
foreign trip had been superseded by a 
Belgian courier who knew the Pyrenees 
and spoke several languages, and the 
usual dozens of inferior servants. The 
evening was excessively warm, and 
Miss Marsden had slept with her bed- 
room window open. On awaking in 
the morning she had felt a sense of 
bewilderment and had been long in re- 
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gaining her faculties, besides having 
overslept herself considerably. But 
the moment she was wide awake she 
recognized that her room was in much 
disorder. 

‘*Hastily examining into the cause 
of this, she discovered that her keys 
were not in their usual place, and, 
hastening to Lady Moreton’s dressing- 
room, where was the safe in which the 
family diamonds were kept, her worst 
fears were realized. The door of the 
safe was wide open, the missing bunch 
of keys was in the lock, and the jewel- 
case with its precious contents was 
gone. Imagine the hurly-burly! The 
diamonds alone were valued at a hun- 
dred thousand, and these, with emer- 
alds and sapphires enough for a king’s 
ransom, had vanished into space. 

‘* A ladder was found in the shrub- 
bery under Miss Marsden’s window; 
owing to the number of trees on the spot 
it was not noticed until the lady gave 
the alarm. Moreover a pocket-hand- 
kerchief which had been saturated with 
chloroform was found by the side of her 
virtuous couch. This, it was thought, 
had been placed over her face, and had 
been thrown down unconsciously when 
she awoke and—in short, the whole 
thing was as plain as the nose on your 
face. The open window, the ladder, 
the chloroform, the abence of Lord and 
Lady Moreton and the resulting com- 
parative negligence of the Castle house- 
hoid, together with the fame of the 
diamonds—it required no wizard to 
declare how and why this thing had 
been done. The logger-headed clod- 
pate of a policeman who on the first 
alarm had been fetched from the near- 
est village pointed it all out, and even 
his trained intelligence was behind that 
of John Twells and his wife, who had 
seen through it all before the man in 
blue came on the scene. 

‘* Another event that attracted atten- 
tion was the journey of John Chambers 
to London on Wednesday, June 22nd, 
the theft having taken place on Mon- 
day, June 20th. He had been called 
away, he said, on urgent business, and 
as Miss Marsden had returned to Lon- 
don on the afternoon of the day before, 
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namely, Tuesday, June 21st, he had 
arranged the matter with Twells. On 
his return, Chambers announced his 
intention of leaving his situation at 
once. An opportunity had arisen (he 
said) rather unexpectedly. A relative 
who for many years had been running 
a paying hotel at Dieppe was about to 
retire owing to ill health, and he, John 
Chambers, had been offered the rever- 
sion of the businesson favourable terms. 
Having been brought up in a hotel, he 
understood the details of management, 
and he proposed to marry and leave 
England at once, so as to have the 
advantage of three or four months’ 
residence in the hotel with his uncle 
before that respectable person finally 
left it, a course which at once com- 
mended itself to the meanest compre- 
hension. 

‘* So John Chambers had left, some- 
what hurriedly, before Miss Marsden 
returned with Lady Moreton, both 
ladies looking terribly pale and worn, 
though the Captain was said to be com- 
pletely out of danger. In fact, he 
was understood to have been strong 
enough to embark on a long voyage in 
a sailing vessel bound for Australia, 
the military authorities having granted 
leave of absence for a year at least. 

‘*Of course our men were at once 
on the John Chambers lay. But 
though the clue looked promising, not 
a vestige of evidence could be found. 
The retiring valet had been married 
at a registry office at Lewisham ; his 
bride was the daughter of the eminently 
respectable proprietor of a private hotel 
in a good part of London. The young 
couple had travelled to Dieppe at once, 
and in the cheapest way, and, in short, 
their whole action was marked with 
prudence and economy. 

‘Followed step by step by the 
bloodhounds of Scotland Yard, John 
Chambers and his wife seemed to 
typify the best virtues of prudent 
steady English folks who desire to pay 
their way, and have none too much 
with which to do it respectably. This 
staggered our trackers, who were well 
acquainted with the habits of the new- 
ly-rich, and indeed of all who find 
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themselves in possession of lightly ac- 
quired wealth. John tipped the porters 
with two-pences, and at Dieppe left his 
uncle's ‘ Boots’ to pay the driver of the 
fiacre that dumped him and his wife at 
the door of the Hotel Anglais—a 
course which ensured his obtaining the 
bare fare and a penny for pour-boire. 
Who, then, had the diamonds ? 

‘* But the unkindest cut of all was 
the discovery that Joseph Chambers, 
the English proprietor of the Hotel 
Anglais, was really and of a truth the 
uncle of John Chambers, late valet of 
Lord Moreton, of Moreton Castle, 
Rusticshireland. Of that there could 
be no reasonable doubt. And when it 
was found that John was to pay Joseph 
out by instalments extending over the 
next twenty years you may judge the 
disgust and dismay of the cocksure 
trackers. John hadn't a shilling to 
bless himself with beyond forty-five 
pounds in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, and his wife’s father had hand- 
ed to her a wedding present of five ten- 
pound notes with the remark that she 
would get her share of what he had 
after his death, and that he held with 
young folks being made to rely on their 
own exertions. 

‘*No matter how all these particu- 
lars were obtained. Suffice it that 
all were known, and that all had been 
checked by different men on _ three 
separate occasions. In fact, the Cham- 
bers clue had occupied nearly all the 
time. It was so very obvious, you see ! 
The absence of my Lord and Lady, the 
valet’s knowledge of the safe and who 
had the keys; with his rush to Lon- 
don the day after the theft, and his an- 
nouncement on returning that he was 
about to start in an extensive way—on 
a foreign shore. 

‘Our folks (at the first blush) 
agreed that he had got the stuff away 
neatly enough, but thought his run up 
to town and his talk about an uncle 
and an hotel ridiculously thin. The 
only thing (they thought) that required 
judgment was the best moment to ar- 
rest him. They wished to at once 
nail their man and either the diamonds 
or some clue that would lead to their 
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discovery. Lord Moreton, on receiving 
the news, had wired to offer a couple 
of thousands as a reward for the res- 
toration of the whole plunder, or a pro- 
portionate amount for the recovery of 
any portion thereof. How we did envy 
our senior man who practically had his 
choice of work, and who had now 
dropped on a ‘soft job’! 

‘*In concert with the Customs au- 
thorities at Dieppe, every inch of the 
luggage of the happy pair was over- 
hauled for prima facie evidence, but 
the only thing our top man found 
that related to jewellery, was a re- 
ceipt for a wedding ring and a brooch 
bought a few days before, the cost of 
the two being exactly thirty-nine shil- 
lings—not precisely the gift of a man 
who has made a haul of a_ hundred 
thousand pounds worth of bijout- 
erie ! 

‘* And when our greatest expert and 
his assistant (1 was not good enough 
to second him), found that the legal 
agreement between John and Joseph 
Chambers was very strictly drawn, 
and that John and his wife at once 
commenced to work in the hotel both 
early and late, and as if for dear life, 
they hardly knew what to make of it, 
or where to turn for aclue. Notrace 
of confederates in John’s correspond- 
ence. The French police, cleverest of 
letter-openers, assured us of that; no 
communication with any suspicious 
person or persons. On the contrary 
our top man at last began to think he 
was losing time, and that spite of ap- 
pearances, John Chambers was just 
the steady, upright man he had always 
seemed tobe. But if not John Cham- 
bers, who was the thief? The more 
you thought on the subject, the farther 
off appeared the answer to the ques- 
tion. 

‘* The Castle is situated in a lonely 
part. The nearest railway station is 
eleven miles away. No strangers had 
been seen about the country. None 
had been seen at any railway station 
within twenty miles of the disaster. 
In that lonely district everybody knows 
everybody, and a stranger is a wel- 
come theme of conversation, and ac- 


cordingly is easily traced from place to 
place. The servants were above sus- 
picion, and Mr. Bertram, who had 
communicated with Lord Moreton after 
having advised Scotland Yard, de- 
clared that suspicion in their direction 
was inconceivable. John Twells con- 
curred, and even his wife grew warm in 
defence of grooms and gardeners gen- 
erally. But when the agent, or the 
worthy butler and his wife were asked 
to propound a theory, they admitted 
their incompetence to do so—in the 
absence of evidence against Chambers, 
in whose guilt they had found it almost 
impossible to believe, notwithstanding 
the queerness of appearances. In 
short, they had only given in their ad- 
hesion to the Chambers theory because 
no other presented itself. And when 
that was proved to be a delusion, they 
gave up surmising and sank into some- 
thing like stupefaction. 

‘* All this was gleaned from various 
quarters, and carefully tabulated by 
me. Meanwhile, Lady Moreton’s 
health was failing rapidly, and it was 
thought that the robbery was alone to 
blame for this. Miss Marsden had 
also suffered severely from the shock, 
and my lord, who had now returned 
from his sport in the Spanish moun- 
tains, though of philosophical habit, 
was certainly much moved by the ter- 
rible loss. It was understood that he 
viewed the calamity rather as a matter 
of heirlooms and family honour, than 
as a question of money, and that he 
would shrink at no reasonable sacrifice 
to recover the precious diamonds, es- 
pecially those brought from India by a 
distinguished ancestor a hundred and 
fifty years before. 

‘“ Now you are in possession of all I 
knew when I arrived at Tantara 
Lodge, the residence of Lord More- 
ton’s agent, Gustavus Edward Ber- 
tram, who was just as well liked as 
anybody else. In fact, it seemed as 
though there were no disagreeable per- 
sons in those parts, and that until the 
theft of the diamonds, crime had been 
practically unknown. 

‘* Having studied the human sur- 
roundings of the case, I settled down 
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for some hard thinking, with the re- 
sult that in the stipulated week I had, 
if not a theory, yet an idea. Return- 
ing to London I saw my Chief, and 
obtained not only his permission to 
continue my researches, which could 
have been done by letter, but also his 
powerful assistance in obtaining infor- 
mation which might condense or dissi- 
pate the nebulous idea that had arisen 
in my mind. 

‘¢ The result of his inquiries was dis- 
tinctly in the direction of confirmation. 
At last it seemed as though we had 
hit on a trail that would lead to some- 
thing. I returned to Tantara Lodge, 
and, availing myself of the ancient 
valet’s enthusiasm for roses, spent 
much of my time with him, gradually 
eliciting hints that in the Moreton 
household all was not so fair as it 
seemed. This fitted in with my dis- 
coveries in London. 

‘‘ The Captain, I found, was a splen- 
did young fellow with one serious 
fault. He had a strong inclination to 
the excitement of gambling, and had 
on more than one occasion contracted 
debts of honour of considerable mag- 
nitude, which my lord had discharged 
of necessity, but with much reluctance. 
He had declared that any further in- 
discretion in this direction would be 
met with the severest punishment he 
could inflict, namely, the reduction of 
the Captain’s allowance to a point 
which would compel him to abandon 
his career in the army, and would, in 
short, be barely sufficient to maintain 
him in commony decency. And Lord 
Moreton, though kind and _ philanthro- 
pic, was something of a Puritan in his 
detestation of gambling and_horse- 
racing. Moreover, he was known to 
be a severe man of his word, and of 
inflexible resolution. However, con- 
tinued old Thomas Turner, the Cap- 
tain had clearly changed his course, 
and had been warned in time. 

‘*]T was not too sure on this point. 
I knew that infatuation for gambling is 
like infatuation for drink, and that no 
matter how complete the cure may ap- 
pear, there is no knowing when the old 
complaint will again break out. I 
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carefully pieced together what I knew 
as follows : 

The Captain had a taste for horse- 
racing and high play. 

Heavy debts contracted in this way 
had been paid by his father. 

He was under threat of severe penal- 
ties if again guilty. 

He had been suddenly taken ill about 
June 16. 

Lady Moreton and Miss Marsden had 
left for London on June 17. 

Miss Marsden had returned to the 
Castle on June 19. 

The robbery took place on June 20. 

Miss Marsden returned to London on 
June 21. 

(John Chambers went away on June 
25, but I eliminated him from my 
theory). 

Lady Moreton and Miss Marsden re- 
turned to the Castle on June 27, the 
Captain having already recovered suf- 
ficiently to embark for a long sea 
voyage. 

Both ladies were much depressed, as 
was natural. Neither wished to con- 
verse on the subject of the robbery 
either with detectives or with sym- 
pathizing friends. It was understood 
that neither had a theory, and that be- 
yond Miss Marsden’s first outcry, when 
she had several times referred to the 
‘*burglars,” no expression of opinion 
had been heard from either of them. 
I studied the couple with great earnest- 
ness. Both were soft, sweet and gentle 
in the extreme. Neither had a particle 
of fight. Both were, in my judgment, 
too tender and sensitive for a cold, cruel 
world like this. While thus engaged 
came the news from my Chief, for which 
I had been for some time anxiously 
waiting. You will observe that in- 
formation on the following points was 
not obtained by me in person, but that 
I put the questions and suggested that 
it should be obtained. It was as fol- 
lows :— 

‘*Captain Moreton had lost an en- 
ormous sum on a horse. Date, June 15. 

‘* He had tried to recoup himself, or 
rather to win enough to pay his bets 
by plunging desperately at baccarat 
and had only quadrupled his losses. 
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‘‘He had written a letter to his 
mother, in which he confessed all, and 
intimated that he was about to blow 
out his brains. When she received 
the letter he would be a corpse. 

‘* A young officer named Bourne, his 
bosom companion, had known of his 
losses, had foreseen the probable con- 
sequences, and had prevented the Cap- 
tain from committing the rash act. He 
had also intercepted the letter, and had 
sent an urgent wire to Lady Moreton 
on June 16. 

‘*With this light the whole thing was 
clear asday. The robbery was a mock 
affair; the desperate expedient of fren- 
zied women without any knowledge of 
the world. Lord Moreton being absent 
the mother could not throw herself at 
his feet, while her own blood relations 
being but middle-class people were un- 
able to assist her, and her repugnance 
to address herself to Lord Moreton’s 
family, her maternal pride, etcetera, 
explained the rest. Only part of the 
jewels had been pledged, but in order 
to give colour to the robbery, the whole 
had been made to disappear—for a 
time. All this came out afterwards, to- 
gether with Miss Marsden’s childish 
plan of restoring the diamonds, little 
by little, by means of funds saved from 
my lady’s jointure—they were to come 
from a conscience-stricken and con- 
verted thief, though how it was to be 
made to appear that he was becoming 
converted and conscience-stricken by 
instalments, was more than I could 
tell. This, however, was of a piece 
with the childishness of the whole con- 
spiracy. Most of the particulars were 
elicited trom Miss Marsden by Mr. 
Bertram, who was sixty-five, and who 
never divulged the fact of my partici- 
pation in the inquiry. I was only 
twenty-five, while my lady and her con- 
fidante cousin were close on fifty; yes, 
fifty, and with the worldly experience 
of babies in arms! Many a London 
boy of ten would have given them 
points in the art and mystery of effect- 
ing a sham burglary. 

‘*To do the Captain justice, it ap- 
peared that he knew nothing of the 
way in which his women-folk had rais- 
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ed the wind, nor would he perhaps know 
the agony, the despair and unspeakable 
affliction he had brought on these two 
poor foolish women. It seemed that 
my lady stayed to watch him while her 
friend returned to ‘rob’ the Castle. 
The whole thing was preposterous, and 
only partially redeemed by its touch of 
pathos. Of course it would have been 
seen through at once but for the sus- 
picious movements of Mr. John Cham- 
bers. Sham burglaries are common 
enough, and a trained officer spots them 
every time. But here the runaway 
valet, and the absolute confidence re- 
posed in the lady I have called Miss 
Marsden led them astray with a ven- 
geance.” 

I asked him how Lord Moreton took 
the denouement. 

‘* Goodness knows. | told all to Mr. 
Bertram; he saw Miss Marsden, who, 
finding all was known, admitted the 
facts and gave some particulars. But 
Lord Moreton’s conference with my 
lady and her cousin was, of course, a 
sacred matter. If I had been disposed 
to intrude by so much as a guess, I 
should have said that all was forgiven 
in consideration of the despair a mother 
might feel at the prospect of her only 
son dying by his own hand, and that in 
due season the Captain was told of the 
position in which his deplorable foolish- 
ness had placed two of the best women 
in the world. For they were only in- 
nocent and inexperienced, and persons 
of that type refresh my weary soul and 
reconcile me to the beastly state of 
things existing on this disreputable old 
planet. Yes, the Captain was doubt- 
less told, for he never more attendeda 
race-meeting, nor had the green tables 
any further charm for him. He died 
of yellow fever a few years ago, his 
parents having gone before, and so the 
title became extinct. Lord Moreton 
never saw me after hearing Mr. Bert- 
ram’s revelations, but that I could 
easily understand. He did better, for 
in addition to sending me a cheque for 
an amount that represented a small 
fortune, he spoke a few words which 
resulted in my joining the Secret Ser- 
vice. What it cost to redeem the dia- 
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monds I never knew, but all were re- 
coyered, and I believe that everybody 
lived happy ever after.” 


Here Anthony Hallam rose, and 
added :— 
‘*Whenever you wish to burgle 


yourself, my dear boy, be sure to take 
a few previous lessons from a practical 
man. The work of a tyro is distin- 
guishable in a moment. Could you lead 
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the House, or manceuvre an army 
division, or command the Channel 
Fleet, or execute a great painting with- 
out any previous knowledge? No. 
Neither could you properly burgle 
yourself. And if our men had not too 
hastily jumped at conclusions they 
would have seen that to call the More- 
ton diamond affair a burglary was to 
insult the ancient profession.” 


EPISODES VIII AND IX WILL APPEAR IN FEBRUARY. 


POETRY AND PROSE.* 
By Henry A. Harper, M.A. 


E was a sturdy, not uninteresting 
old farmer, my companion on the 
box-seat of the van which drove our 
party from Kentville to the Look Off, 
and then on to Wolfville. He had a 
well-to-do air about him, and enter- 
tained me with the names of people 
and of places, the effect of the six 
weeks’ drought, the prospects in the 
approaching Provincial elections, and 
the best points for shipping apples. 
He explained that his hay was all in, 
and he had consented to hire his» bay 
team to the liveryman for the day on 
condition that he should be allowed to 
drive them himself. 

As the afternoon wore on I encour- 
aged silence. A soft summer haze 
hung over the land, and as I looked 
across the peaceful, fruitful valley to- 
wards bluff old Cape Blomidon in the 
blue distance, the story of Evangeline 
floated before my memory. These very 
dikes which shut out the sea had been 
raised by her countrymen ‘‘ with labour 
incessant.” This had been— 

paecee the home of Acadian farmers. 

Men whose lives glided on like rivers that 
water the woodlands, 

Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting 
an image of heaven. 

A girl near me, who had also been 
regarding the scene through the eyes 
of memory, ventured :— 


Ye who believe in affection that hopes and 
endures and is patient; 


Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of 
woman’s devotion, 

List to the mournful tradition still sung by the 
pines of the forest ; 

List to a tale of love in Acadia, home of the 
happy. 

I turned to my companion on the 
box-seat. ‘‘ The village of Grand 
Pré was not far from here ?” 

He looked puzzled for a moment 
and flecked some flies from Prince and 
Peter before replying. 

‘* Perhaps it is Grand Pre you mean,” 
with a decidedly broad, Anglo-Saxon 
emphasis on the vowels. 

I overlooked the superior knowledge 
implied in his tone, and admitted: 
‘* Well, perhaps that’s what you call it.” 

**Oh, yes,” the reply came readily 
enough this time, ‘‘Grand Pre (pro- 
nounced as before) lies over that way,” 
with a jerk of his whip. ‘‘ They grow 
fine hay crops thereabouts.” 

As he spoke, I remembered how— 
riewiaieas vast meadows stretched to the east- 

ward, 
Giving the village its name, and pasture to 
flocks without number.”’ 

But this was scarcely the reply I had 
expected. Evidently the derivation of 
the name hadn’t suggested ‘the remark. 
I tried again. 

‘*You know about Evangeline, of 
course ?”’ 

‘“Oh, sometimes we hear the tour- 
ists talk about Evangeline.” 

I gave him up. 





* The author of this little sketch gave his life a few weeks ago in an attempt to save that 


of the daughter of the Hon. the Minister of Railways and Canals. 


This sketch is based 


on an incident which occurred on the Canadian Press Association Excursion through the 


Maritime Provinces last summer. 
before Mr. Harper's death. 


It was submitted to the Editor, and accepted a few weeks 
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| Soe her seat on the wide porch 

Mrs. Neal could hear the hunch- 
back’s voice, full, and singularly mel- 
low—hear, too, Hilda’s bursts of happy 
laughter. 

‘* The two out under the maples are 
having a good time,” remarked the 
sweet-faced woman who just then 
joined her. ‘‘ What an interesting 
Story teller the boy is!” 

‘* Hilda is perfectly infatuated with 
him’’—Mrs. Neal’s brow wore a frown 

‘* 1] wish she wern’t. It gives me a 
chill to see her caressing one so mis- 
shapen and—and generally uncanny; it 
does, indeed, Cousin Phebe. I wish 
they would send him away.” 

‘* This is the only home he has,” said 
Phebe ; ‘‘ where would you have him 
sent?” 

‘*Oh, to school, to the country, any- 
where. I know you think me unkind,” 
this in answer to something she sees 
in Phebe’s grey eyes, ‘‘ but remem- 
ber Hilda is all ] have to love.” 

‘* You are too fond of saying that she 
is all you have to love. Look about you 
and you'll find hearts hungry for a lit- 
tle affection, lives wanting sorely a 
little care and brightness. I am an 
old maid”—Phebe’s smile was good to 
see—‘‘ by force of circumstances, and 
may have erroneous views of the duties 
and privileges of motherhood, but it 
seems to me that God doesn’t mean a 
woman to bind up all her love in her 
own offspring. Take this poor lad 
you call Humpy— ” 

**It is all very well for you to talk. 
You are here on a little visit, but I am 
here to stay, and this Humpy is the 
bane of my existence. It shocks you, 
but you must take into account my 
temperament, my ardent love of the 
beautiful, my sensitiveness to all that 
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is repulsive,” said Mrs. Neal. ‘‘I can- 
not do more than tolerate him; indeed, 
I find it hard to do that. As for the 
intimacy between him and the child, I 
do not like it, but see no way to put 
an end toit without offending my good 
father-in-law.” 

‘If you saw a famishing person 
gnawing a crust would you have the 
heart to take it from him?” Phebe 
sighed as she asked the question ; she 
felt the futility of arguing with this 
sad-faced widow whose interest cen- 
tred solely about herself and child. 

‘*You’re a dear little preacher, Phebe, 
but you can’t convert me. You don’t 
understand how the constant presence 
of the hunchback grates on me. You 
have the sympathetic temperament, | 
the artistic.” She drew her black lace 
scarf about her neck and stood up. 
‘Let us not talk any more about it. 
You know I wouldn’t be really unkind 
to Humpy.”’ 

‘* But you are unkind to him—you 
make him wince. Those who suffer from 
physical deformity are acutely sensible 
of their misfortune. Look, Margaret ! 
stand here by this post; isn’t it a 
pretty picture ?”’ 

It was a pretty picture. On a gor- 
geous cushion of leaves that had lately 
detached themselves from the maples 
at the foot of the big old-fashioned 
garden, sat Humpy and Hilda. Both 
were bareheaded, for the golden sun- 
beams rioting round had not the heat 
and glare of summerinthem. Hilda’s 
fair head nestled against the hunch- 
back’s arm; her face, eager with inter- 
est in the story, was lifted to his. 

It was on Humpy that Phebe’s 
eyes dwelt. His was a strangely beau- 
tiful face, she thought. Auburn hair 
pushed back from a high forehead, 
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eyes big and dark and luminous, 
mouth sensitive—an unchildish face, 
with a pathos in it born of self-pity 
and ‘a bitterness born of self-contempt. 
Phebe, who would be young of heart 
when her hair was white, young of 
heart as long as she lived, felt her 
eyes fill. 

‘*O words which wound! O looks 
which scar!” she whispered to her- 
self. ‘‘Come, Margaret,” aloud, 
‘‘come, and say something kind to 
that lonely, unhappy creature. He is 
shy with me, but his glance always 
follows you adoringly.” 

Thus appealed to Mrs. Neal took 
her cousin’s arm, and the two saun- 
tered down the path. ‘‘ Hilda,” she 
said, and her voice was tender, ‘‘mam- 
ma wishes you to come for a walk with 
her and Cousin Phebe.” 

‘©Oh, mamma!” cried the child, 
springing up, ‘‘ my dear, dear Humpy 
has been telling me the beautifulest 
story !” 

‘* Humpy is very kind.” The cold- 
ness of her speech was marked, yet it 
was not this coldness which cut the 
sensitive hunchback to the quick ; it 
was the swift averting of hereyes. He 
told himself often that he was used to 
that lifting of the wonderful blue eyes, 
that he did not care, did not care at 
all, but the act always made him shrink. 
It was Humpy’s misfortune to love 
Mrs. Neal better than any one in the 
world—Hilda not excepted—and the 
burning desire of his undisciplined 
heart was that she should think well of 
him. Humpy was only fourteen, but 
he was old for his years. He knew 
that she resented his presence in the 
home, knew that he was an eyesore to 
her, and knowing, hated himself for 
the deformity which made him hideous 
in hereyes. Hesmiled sometimes when 
a shiver went through her if he chanced 
to touch her ever so lightly, but it was 
a smile sadder than tears. Crouching 
down on the crimson leaves he watched 
her walk away with Hilda clinging to 
her hand. How beautiful she was! 
With her slender figure, her pensive 
face, and pale gold hair she was like 
the pictured saint in the stained glass 
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window of the cathedral. If she would 
give him one, just one, of the loving 
looks she showered on Hilda! If she 
would speak to him once with that 
tender inflection, why—here the lump 
in his throat threatened to choke him, 
and he could only bury his face and 
cry bitter unchildish tears. 

He grew so morose that even gentle 
Phebe felt repelled. To Hilda he was 
always gentle, to the others he gave 
no look or word that he could avoid. 

Life was not a pleasant thing for 
Humpy those late days of the summer 
when the haze was on the hilltop, and 
the crickets hiding in the lean and 
withered grass piped as cheerily as 
though all the world were green. He 
brooded, and brooding is bad for a boy. 
He rarely whistled,that wonderful voice 
of his was never raised in song. In 
the old uneventful life, when there were 
only his uncle, himself, and the two 
sturdy domestics in the establishment, 
he had not been so rebellious, but with 
the advent of young Mrs. Neal and 
Hilda, the widow and daughter of the 
only son of the house, he began to re- 
alize his misfortune more fully. 

The child with her artless ways, her 
dependence on him, was something 
sweet and wonderful to Humpy. But 
it was the mother to whom he bowed 
down and worshipped, and it was the 
mother who broke his heart. 

‘*Tt’s no wonder she can’t bear me,” 
he would mutter. ‘‘It’s bad enough 
for her to leave her own home and re- 
lations and come here to live, without 
having to feast her eyes on me, a chap 
that has a hump like a peddler’s pack 
on his shoulders, and who lopes along 
like a lame cur. I don’t know why—” 
the rebellion growing hotter as the pain 
and discontent deepened—‘‘I don’t 
know why God made me all twisted up, 
inside and out. It doesn’t seem fair, 
it isn’t fair. Surely it isn’t fair.” 

There had been a time when Humpy 
knelt at his mother’s knee each day of 
his life, and thanked God for all the 
beauty of the universe—when the 
breath and bloom of growing things, the 
gleam of the river circling the hill, the 
grandeur of sunrise and sunset, the 








beauty and the mystery of the milky 
way which to his young eyes was a path- 
way leading to the Throne, luminous 
with the glory of the white-robed angels 
going up and down on errands for the 
King—thanked God for all things fair 
and good. There had been a time 
when that soul of his, now so dark and 
troubled, leaned itself on the tender 
care of the Father with that absolute 
trust which is the foundation of perfect 
happiness, but that time was past and 
forgotten. Nay, not forgotten! Dear 
tender-hearted Phebe, in bidding him 
good-bye one bleak December day, 
whispered : 

‘*T hope you’ll have a merry Christ- 
mas, Humpy. I'll be thinking of you. 
You see, I know what it is to be lonely 
and downhearted, to miss somebody— 
oh, very, very much—and this helps me 
tounderstand how hard it is for younow 
that your mother has gone home.” He 
flung himself out of the house, and 
took the way to the grave where slept 
the one who had made this world a 
paradise forhim. From there he went 
to the grey old church, and standing in 
the silence and soft gloom of the place 
poured out his very soul in song. 

It did him good. The old time ex- 
pression, half glad, wholly wistful, 
was on his face that night as he sat 
with Margaret Neal and Hilda beside 
the hearth. The wind whistled about 
the windows telling how bare and bleak 
the earth was, and Margaret, taking 
her baby to her heart, crooned softly 
in the firelight. Her face was so warm 
and tender that Humpy edged a little 
nearer. Surely when he was in the 
shadow where his poor, crooked back 
could not be noticed she might spare 
him a little crumb of affection in re- 
turn for all he felt for her. A heart 
hunger that would not be put down 
had possession of him. Maybe if he 
were to ask her—the dark eyes grew 
dim for a moment, the face white from 
the strength of the new resolve. ‘* Do 
you think,” he said, with an effort 
which cost him all his strength, ‘‘ you 
could care alittle for me, Mrs. Neal?” 
Then, as she gave no sign of having 
heard, he stepped out in the firelight 
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and faced her. ‘‘Couldn’t you shut 
your eyes and make believe I wasn’t a 
hunchback, but a nice spry fellow, 
straight and tall, and good to look at 
for a little while? Shut your eyes and 
listen to me sing. Oh, I can sing; I 
used to make old Merle the sexton cry 
when I sang in the church for him on 
Saturday afternoons. I'll not make 
you cry though; I’ll make you smile, 
make you feel so happy you'll maybe 
be a little proud of me, and—it doesn’t 
matter much, of course, but if you 
could love me I’d be—” He did not 
finish; something in her averted face 
struck him dumb. 

‘Oh, sing for me, sing for me!” 
cried Hilda, rapturously, ‘‘ sing of the 
Child in the manger, the beautiful 
song you sang me in the garden the 
day my head ached and my throat 
hurted.” 

‘*] did not know you could sing ”— 
the widow made an honest effort to 
put the chill out of her voice—‘‘I will 
be pleased to hear you at any time.” 

‘*You’ll never hear me,”’ he cried 
passionately, ‘‘ for I'll never sing 
again.” Back to the shadows he limp- 
ed, a poor, forlorn figure, that smote 
her with a sudden sense of pity. 

It was too bad she told herself, alto- 
gether too bad that the boy should 
be, with all his other shortcomings, 
so pushing, so unchildish. As for lov- 
ing him, that was out of the question; 
her artistic temperament made it an 
impossibility, an utter impossibility. 
Here a conversation she and Phebe 
had held came back to her. She had 
been pleading that artistic tempera- 
ment of hers, and Phebe had said 
gravely, ‘‘ Methinks when the Master 
begins to say, ‘I was an hungered and 
ye gave me no meat; | was thirsty and 
ye gave me no drink; I wasa stranger 
and ye took me not in,’ the artistic 
temperament will be a lame excuse.” 

Why should this conversation recur 
to her, and recurring, why should it dis- 
quiet her? Phebe was too intense. 
Phebe got on her nerves sometimes. 
The idea of trying to impress on her 
that she owed—really owed—love and 
care to such as Humpy. 
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She looked over at him. He sat 
huddled in abig chair, his head droop- 
ing. She spoke to him, but got no 
answer. What an uncomfortable boy 
he was! When a little later he re- 
turned neither Hilda’s kiss, nor whisper- 
ed ‘‘ good-night,” Mrs. Neal felt ag- 
grieved, and told herself that he had a 
disposition as contorted as his body. 

As for Humpy, he still sat by the 
grate when all the household were in 
bed. All the evil forces of his nature 
were at work. The longing for love, 
for appreciation, for a little, just a lit- 
tle pride in his one gift, the gift of 
song, was gone. He had asked and 
been denied. How he hated himself 
for making that supplication, and her 
for refusing it! How he hated all 
things as he sat there, quivering in 
every nerve, beaten to the earth with 
humiliation! The boy was so old for 
his years, he had all a grown person’s 
capacity for suffering, and only the 
child’s power of endurance. There 
were terrible depths to his nature, too. 
Oh, to end it all, to sleep in quiet and 
peace out yonder on the hill beside his 
mother! Life wastoo hard and cruel, 
he could not live it out. He knew— 
Humpy was subtly wise in many ways 
—that a double dose of the drops they 
gave him when the pain in his back 
grew to an agony would put him so 
sound asleep he would never waken. 
It would be easy—so easy. The temp- 
tation to take his own life grew all- 
powerful with the little hunchback. 
Nobody would know, or guess, that he 
had died by his own hand. Not that 
he cared, save that discovery might 
keep him from his place beside his 
mother, and there he could sleep—and 
there alone. 

What was ahead if he lived? 
Thwarted ambition, heartache. The 
one person who might have helped 
shivered at sight of him. Very delib- 
erately he got up from his chair—there 
was no time like the present. He was 
not’sane. I doubt if anyone is sane 
whose misery is so great that self-de- 
struction suggests itself. Methinks 
the Man of Sorrows hath a great pity 
for the soul that sees no way out of its 


Gethsemane but the way of death. 

Humpy had to help himself up the 
stairs by clinging to the bannister. He 
was so weak that he trembled, but his 
eyes glowed with the strength of his 
resolve. Uncanny, Mrs. Neal had 
called him, and uncanny he was in the 
deliberate way in which he made his 
preparations. He turned down the 
covers of his bed, put the glass of 
water where it was wont to stand, and 
began to undress. 

There was no faltering. He put on 
his nightshirt, even brushed out his 
thick auburn curls, and all the while he 
was wondering who would come to wake 
him—wake him. 

Should he say a prayer? No, what 
was there to pray for? He had made 
his last cry for help to either God or 
man. Yet, hold—a tremor shook him 
—yes, he would get on his knees and 
importune God for one thing—one 
only. 

Then Humpy made his appeal. 

There was one who heard it, who 
will hear it as long as she lives. Mar- 
garet Neal had been unable to sleep. 
Every time her eyes had closed, instead 
of slumber had come visions of Humpy 
—Humpy, as he had shrunk from her, 
hurt, despairing; Humpy huddled in 
the shadows; Humpy rejecting Hilda’s 
caress. What if he were to revenge 
himself on the child? Hunchbacks 
had distorted, evil dispositions very 
often, and—a fear and unrest took 
hold of her, and finally drove her to 
Humpy’s room. She would propitiate 
him, perhaps appeal to him. 

So it came to pass that her selfish 
love of Hilda brought her to the place 
where she was to receive the lesson of 
a lifetime, as, standing at his door, 
she saw the kneeling figure, the white, 
uplifted face, and heard the low-voiced 
passionate prayer: 

‘*Oh, God, I’m quitting because I’m 
a coward. It’s all too hard, and hurts 
too much. You’ve never been a hunch- 
back and had your heart trampled on, 
so you can’t know how I! feel. You 
haven’t been good to me; you took 
away the only one that loved me in all 
the world. Nobody is goodtome. 1 
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loved Aer” —the listening woman shiv- 
ered—‘‘and when I begged a little 
crumb she—she—struck me here,” lay- 
ing a hand on his bosom. ‘‘I didn’t 
make myself. Being what I am, I 
couldn’t expect much, but if I can’t 
have somebody a little fond of me, 
and proud of me—if I’m to get nothing 
but sneers and looks that hurt worse 
than whips, I’m going to end it. If 
you meant me to be a laughing-stock 
and eyesore you might have given me 
a different mind. I don’t ask you to 
forgive me; send me to hell if you want 
to; hell can’t be worse than this. I’ve 
got no favour to ask for myself, but, oh 
God, listen to me this once, and do 
what I desire for Jesus’ sake—don’t 
let mother know !” 

Oh, the silence in that little room ! 
The widow’s face was white as her 
dressing-gown, as she stood behind 
the curtain and watched Humpy pour 
out the drops with steady hands, then, 
as he raised the glass to his lips, she 
rushed forwasd with— 

‘*Humpy, what would you do? 
Oh, my boy, what would you do?” 
She took the poor misshapen form in 
her strong arms, and, holding him 
there, a great flood of tenderness and 
pity swept over her. ‘‘ Forgive me, 
Humpy, I didn’t know ; forgive me— 
and love me!”’ 

Humpy did not hear all she said, but 
he saw her face, and felt her arms about 
him ina clasp as tender as the mother’s 
used to be. She was asaint, this fair- 
haired, white-robed woman, and God 
had sent her, had surely sent her. 

‘** And the angel of His presence 
saved them,’” he whispered, and 
fainted dead away. 

On Christmas Day the hunchback, 
conquering himself—a blessed victory 
—stood up inthe cathedral to sing an 
anthem. It was his thankoffering, 
and what it cost even the widow did 
not know, though she guessed when 
from her pew she saw the perspiration 
on his forehead, the blanching of his 
cheeks, the sudden shrinking from the 

public gaze. 

His eyes went to the stained-glass 
window, where the winter sunshine 
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revelled, and fixed themselves on a 
face; his voice rose. 

O the sweetness of that song, the 
moving power, the strength! It filled 
the old cathedral, it felt its way to the 
souls of all. [It was a chant, a hymn 
of exaltation. 

Hark ! 

‘*For He said, surely they are my 
people!” 

‘** Children that will not lie!” 

‘* So He was their Saviour.” 

‘In all their affliction ”’ 

‘* He was afflicted,” 

‘*And the angel of His presence 
saved them ;” 

‘*In His love andin His pity” 

‘* He redeemed them,” 

‘¢ And He bare them,” 

‘* And carried them,” 

‘¢ All the days of old!” 

The widow and children had to eat 
their Christmas dinner alone, for Mr. 
Neal had been called away on impor- 
tant business, and would not return 
until next day. 

‘“Take the head of the _ table, 
Theodore Neal Dixon,” said Margaret 
Neal, and laughed at Hilda’s puzzled 
air, and the boy’s wide-eyed amaze- 
ment. No more nicknames, no more 
Hummpy. 

‘¢ Theodore, your first mother called 
you; Theodore Neal, your second 
mother calls you because when you are 
a great singer, thrilling all hearts with 
that voice of yours, she wants to feel 
that she has a share in you, that you 
belong to her.” 

‘*Hurrah!” cried the boy, and 
‘“hurrah!” cried the little maid, till 
the wondering servant looked in to see 
what all the ado might be about. 

‘* That’s right,” laughed Margaret ; 
‘‘make all the noise you want to. 
This is something more than the ordi- 
nary Christmas feast, you know.” 

‘* Why, what is it, mamma ?” asked 
Hilda. 

‘The re-christening of Humpy— 
our Humpy,” answered the widow, 
and the eyes turned on the hunchback 
were tender as those other eyes which 
had looked on him long ago, the eyes 
of his dear dead mother. 
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N view of considerable climatic diffi- 

culties, the development of electric 

street railways in Canada has points of 
special interest, among which are : 

1. The earlystart and rapid progress. 

2. Invincibility to weather. 

3. Liberal fares and universal free 
transfer 

4. Remarkable popular and financial 
success. 

Canadian street railways were among 
the first roads on the American conti- 
nent to change from horse to electric 
traction, and the progressive develop- 
ment of the electric street railways in 
Canada has been nowhere surpassed in 
the world; this notwithstanding the 
exceptional conditions offered in most 
cities by the severe and prolonged win- 
ter. The enterprise and courage re- 
quired to face the first experiment of a 
trolley system in Canada were no or- 
dinary qualities; but the Canadian 
grasp of the electric idea was early, 
quick and stiong, despite uncertainties 
and difficulties which are not easily 
appreciated save to those who know 
the winter conditions in a majority of 
cities on the northern side of the line. 

What the first electric railway pro- 
moters in Canada had to face was a 
problem, popularly considered insolv- 
able, of moving the winter snowfall 
bodily from the streets as fast as it 
came. The public laughed at the idea. 
Investors shied at it. Consider what 
snow is in most Canadian cities. The 
average annual fall is from two to ten 
feet on the level or for the streets pro- 
bably twice or three times that depth, 
as each street receives finally the snow- 
fall of a large adjoining area. 

Notwithstanding this outlook, Can- 
ada, as already said, was in the elec- 
tric race from almost the start. The 
first electric railway in America was 
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inaugurated, I think, in Richmond, Va., 
late in 1888. Ottawa, the capital of 
the Dominion, ran the first electric 
car in June, 1891. The following 
year saw a general change from horse 
to electric traction. Hamilton began 
in June, 1892. Toronto on Aug. 17, 
1892; Montreal on Sept. 21, 1892, 
and Winnipey in the same month. St. 
John, N.B., started April 6, 1893 ; 
Halifax, Feb. 13, 1896, and the ancient 
city of Quebec on July 3, 1897, running 
a close race with the comparatively 
new and progressive coast city of Van- 
couver. 

Perhaps the very climatic difficulties 
had much to do with the great financial 
success and the rapid spread of the 
electric systems, as nowhere (with the 
exception of Toronto, where climatic 
conditions are not so severe as in most 
cities in the Dominion) did the street 
railways under the old horse traction 
afford the travelling public as poor ac- 
commodation as in Canada. Use of 
the cars, sleighs or busses was then 
confined to the unfortunates who tra- 
velled on them only in cases of neces- 
sity, especially in winter. The circum- 
stances may be glanced at profitably, 
perhaps. Horse power could not keep 
a street car track clear-of snow and 
ice during winter in most Canadian 
cities, and no attempt was made to 
do it. Two sets of street railway 
equipment were thus required, horse 
cars and busses for summer, sleighs 
for winter. The expense and trouble 
of this were not the deadly consid- 
erations. The winter upset all possi- 
bility of cleanliness and comfort; to 
keep people’s feet warm, straw was 
loaded into the bottom of the sleighs, 
where no possible amount of renewal 
could keep it clean or decent ; there it 
would lie, unkempt and unsightly, dirty 
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and unsanitary, particularly on wet 
days, contributing dubious odourstothe 
atmosphere of the cars. 

The advent of the electric cars wasa 
transformation indeed. The slow, dirty 
busses or sleighs, disease-breeding 
vehicles, confined to the condensed 
portion of the towns, running at inter- 
vals anywhere from fifteen minutes to 
half an hour, were replaced by some- 
thing infinitely better. People jumped 
to patronize the improvement, which 
in turn responded to the patronage, 
and now are seen magnificently ap- 
pointed cars following closely one after 
another to all parts of cities and their 
suburbs at a speed no one just before 
the change thought possible. The en- 
terprising men who have been chiefly 
instrumental in revolutionizing the an- 
tiquated street railway systems deserve 
all honour and credit for the success- 
ful manner in which they have develop- 
ed the new systems and made them 
what they are; such men are James 
Ross, William Mackenzie, Hon. L. J. 
Forget, Thomas Ahearn, W. Y. Soper 
and H. A. Everett, whose names will 
go down to history as marking a period 
of the complete and perfect develop- 
ment of electric street railways in the 
Dominion 

The construction and equipment of 
the Canadian roads were the best at 
the time, and have been kept up with 
all modern improvements, Montreal 
being the first road on the American 
continent to lay rails in concrete with- 
Out ties, a fact that was an education 
to many United States roads, and 
favourably commented on at the an- 
nual convention of the American Street 
Railway Association held in that city in 
1894. All the roads are equipped with 
open and closed cars, rendered abso- 
lutely necessary by the severe changes 
in temperature, a full complement of 
sweepers and other mechanical devices 
for the handling of snow, car sheds, 
power houses and modern machinery. 
Almost all generate their electricity by 
steam, though water-power is used in 
Ottawa, Quebec and Hamilton, and 
Montreal will shortly get its electrical 
energy from that source. 
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In the matter of street railway ac- 
counting, Canada has led the way, the 
standard system of accounts recently 
adopted by the Street Railway Ac- 
countants’ Association of America 
showing practically no change from 
the system in practice in the principal 
Canadian companies since 1893. 

Steam railway service meets no such 
problem in snow in winter as street 
railway service does. Ina city street 
there is more than the natural fall of 
snow on that area. From the roof 
tops and the sidewalks, the snow comes 
on the street, a double accumulation, 
and as the snow lodges, it is beaten 
solid by traffic. The street railway 
cannot shove the snow aside ; practi- 
cally there isno room. The snow must 
be moved bodily, and not merely the 
snow from the car tracks, but from the 
whole street, for otherwise the car 
tracks would soon be obliterated. 

Canadian street car companies take 
no chances with winter storms. The 
companies keep a keen weather eye 
both on the ‘‘ Probs,’’ and on the local 
weather manifestations, and the mo- 
ment trouble is sniffed, the enemy is 
tackled. Any symptom of a heavy 
snowfall, let alone a storm or a bliz- 
zard, calls out the electric sweepers, 
and promptly if necessary the snow 
sleighs. As aresult it is probably cor- 
rect to say that winter street car serv- 
ice in Canadian cities has fewer inter- 
ruptions than in the northern cities 
in the neighbouring states; for the 
simple reason that not so often sub- 
jected to attack, and fearing danger 
less, the American companies are less 
effectively equipped. 

Fighting the climatic conditions in 
some Canadian cities is a matter of 
money of course, as well as brains. 
Apart from the equipment necessary in 
the shape of sweeper cars and their 
crews, the mere cost of removal of 
snow is a large item. As an instance 
of what this may cost, the Ottawa 
Street Railway Co. paid out for merely 
the removal of snow, about 1% per 
cent on its capital, while in Montreal 
last winter the total cost of handling 
snow was equal to 3 per cent on the 
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capital of the company; so it is ap- 
parent that Canadian companies, or 
most of them, are pretty heavily taxed 
by the snow-fighting. Yet in face of 
this great special expense, the operat- 
ing expenses per cent of earnings will 
compare favourably with that of roads 
south of line 45. 

A powerful factor in the popularity 
of street car service in Canada is the 
universal system of free transfer. 
Everywhere one fare carries to any 
point in acity. This privilege to the 
passenger has been facilitated by several 
things—above all by the fact that there 
is but one company in each city. Yet 
despite the complete transfer privilége 
fares are low. Five cents is the 
highest fare, six tickets are given 
for 25 cents, making the regular fare 
practically 4 1-6 cents. But there 
are special tickets, all roads issuing 
workmen’s tickets limited to certain 
hours morning and evening at eight for 
25 cents, or 3 1-8 cents per fare. Tic- 
kets for children are issued at 214 cents 
by most roads, and some roads give 
Sunday tickets good all day at eight for 
25 cents. About 20 per cent of the 
passengers use workmeu’s tickets, and 
5 per cent the children’s. Thirty-five 
per cent of the passengers on Canadian 
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lines—over one-third—used transfers 
during the past year. 

Excellent service, handsome open 
cars in summer, thoroughly heated. 
ones in winter, liberal concessions in 
fares and transfers, testify to the con- 
viction of the companies that it pays to 
be in advance of the requirements of 
the public. Little is left undone to 
meet the wishes and comforts of pas- 
sengers. It is fitting that most of 
the companies should enjoy, as they 
unquestionably do, not only great finan- 
cial success, but popularity. 

That demand creates supply is a 
popular axiom. That supply creates 
demand is proved by electric car serv- 
ice if by nothing else, and proved par- 
ticularly in the Dominion. The supply 
of first-class street car service has 
brought out a patronage which is un- 
questionably remarkable. 

While it is difficult to give actual 
Statistics of the development of the 
street railway systems of Canada, so far 
as the statistics previous to the intro- 
duction of electricity go, the following 
interesting comparison will tend to 
show the great development that has 
taken place between the years 1892 and 
1899, the statistics being for eight of 
the principal roads : 


DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAYS. 


Gross earnings...... 
Operating expenses...... 
Net earnings .......... 

Passengers, number.... 

Track mileage...... 
eee 
Population served .... 
Gross earnings per capita............ 
Capitalization per mile of track 


Expenses, per cent of gross earnings...... 


During this period the gross and net 
earnings of the larger roads have in- 
creased as follows, the figures being 
the per cent of increase: 

Montreal—Gross, 195; net, 665. 

Toronto—Gross, 63 ; net,. 198. 

Ottawa—Gross, 268; net, 222. 

London—Gross, 196 ; net, 526. 

Toronto leads all roads in Canada 
in earnings per capita of population, 
namely, $6.37, and is lowest in oper- 
ating per cent. of earnings, 48.76; 


Per cent 


1892. 


. $1,702,685.00 


1899. 
$3,797,086. 00 


Increase. 


123 


. $1,299,659.00 $2,088, 355.00 61 
$403,028.00 $1,708,729.00 424 
375323,810 90, 362, 198 142 
156 335 115 
9,662, 363 23,224,592 140 
592,000 809,000 37 
$2.88 $4.69 ae 
$18,395.00 $59,985.00 
76 55 
Montreal has increased her gross. 





earnings per capita of population 
more than any other road, namely, 
from $2.56 in 1892 to $5.53 in 1899; 
Ottawa, $1.75 in 1892 to $4.62 in 1899 ;: 
while Ottawa leads in increased miles 
run, 557 per cent. 

The total number of passengers car- 
ried in the Dominion of Canada for the 
year 1899 approximated 105,000,000, 


or about 20 rides per capita of the 


whole population of the Dominion. 
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WOMAN AND THE MOTOR-CAR. 


EFORE another year rolls around, 
Canadian women will be indulging 
in a new sport ; golf will have found a 
rival. The motor-car will be the third 
among modern crazes, in which the 
bicycle and golf were the first two. 
Ladies who are fond of driving and 
riding are most likely to turn to auto- 
mobiling. To guide a motor-car is no 
harder work than to guide a team of 
spirited horses, or to wield a brassey. 
It is more akin in nature to the guiding 
of a bicycle, requiring the same sensi- 
tiveness of touch, the same quickness 
of the mind, eye, hand, and body. 
The ‘‘braking,” being automatic, is 
not nearly so strenuous as the ‘‘ brak- 
ing” of a bicycle when a sudden stop 
ora slow-down is required. A tense, 
strong touch is required for changing 
speed, turning-out, or rounding a cor- 
ner, but at no point is the difficulty too 
great for a well-poised woman. 

Queen Alexandra has her own motor- 
car which is knownas a “ victoriette,” 
being very similar in build to our 
country phaetons. It is capable of 
travelling forty miles on one charge 
and will attain a speed of twenty miles 
an hour. It is said that the Queen has 
forwarded a duplicate of it as a Christ- 
mas present for her sister, the Empress 
Dowager of Russia. 

Many other English women have 
taken it up. One society woman, Mrs. 
Wegeulin, living near London, has 
several types of motor-cars and goes 
shopping in Piccadilly with her mach- 
ine. Since she adopted the fad in 1898, 
she has covered 30,000 miles. She 
successfully handles a twelve horse- 
power carriage, which is much larger 
than the usual runabout and capable 
of a higher speed. It is the same size 
machine as the King uses. 
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A Miss Butler was the first English- 
woman to obtain a certificate of driving 
competency from the French author- 
ities, who are the leaders in this sport. 
She has travelled through the centre of 
France, from north to south, in her 
five horse-power car, and_at one point 
accomplished a climb of 4,000 feet and 
a similar descent. In five days she 
covered over 600 miles without any 
particular attempt or desire to make a 
record. Ofcourse, Miss Butler is an 
enthusiast. Lady automobolists are 
given the title ‘‘ chauffeuse.” 

Mr. Selwyn F. Edge is the owner of 
a fifty horse-power car in which he has 
competed in the French and German 
races ; this is the most powerful Eng- 
lish car yet built. Mrs. Edgeis a clever 
automobilist also, and is fond of run- 
ing about the streets of London. 

In fact, the number of accomplished 
chauffeuses in England is rapidly in- 
creasing, and Hyde Park is getting 
quite accustomed to them. That is the 
reason for the assertion in the opening 
paragraph, that Canadian ladies would 
soon be taking to automobiling as a 
sport. In fact, Toronto already pos- 
sesses two or three ladies who may be 
classed as chauffeuses. The writer 
was passing down Yonge street one 
evening recently when two _ ladies 
passed in an automobile, and carring 
on Yonge street in the evening requires 
some skill. However, the lady in 
charge of the lever seemed to have 
no fear of street-cars or congested 
traffic. C. 

® 
WOMEN WORKERS. 
r is with no little surprise that one 
hears that in India there is an 
excellent magazine edited by a na- 
tive lady of Madras, Mrs. Satthian- 
adhan. The women of India are cer- 
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tainly undergoing a wonderful trans- 
formation when such a thing is even 
possible. From a Zenana to an edi- 
torial chair is certainly afar cry. The 
Indian Ladies’ Magazine is daintily 
got up, and is full of interesting ar- 
ticles affecting British and Indian life, 
written in good English. Here area 
few titles of the papers it contains :— 
‘*Queen Victoria and Queen Alexan- 
dra” (illustrated), ‘‘ Social Intercourse 
between European and Indian Ladies,” 
‘* Friendly Chats Between Ourselves,” 
*“The Home,” etc. There are capital 
Editorial Notes, News of the World, 
and Cookery and Correspondence col- 
umns. The Bombay Guardian says, 
‘* The starting of this paper marks an 
epoch in the emancipation of Indian 
womanhood.” It speaks much for the 
progress of women’s education in In- 
dia, and the capability of India’s wom- 
en, that they are able to conduct peri- 
odicals for themselves, to ‘‘ voice their 
feelings, grievances and aspirations.” 
The Jndian Witness says that one of 
the brightest magazines published in 
Bengal is edited by a Bengali lady. 
The subject of one of its most recent 
articles was ‘‘The Rights of Woman!” 


The London, England, Needlework 
Guild have lately been holding an 
exhibition of the work done by their 
members. The Princess of Wales 
personally superintended the arrange- 
ments of the sixty thousand gar- 
ments. The members of her own 
branch sent upwards of 12,000 articles, 
and the King contributed twelve warm 
winter suits and overcoats. The Prince 
of Wales was a large donor, his gifts 
numbering five hundred, and included 
flannel shirts, vests, hosiery, and pret- 
ty little cloaks and hoods ; the Princess 
supplementing these by some _half- 
dozen crochet petticoats in pink and 
blue, made by Her Royal Highness. 
Princess Victoria gave many useful 
and seasonable shawls and hand-knit- 
ted stockings, and amongst the gar- 
ments contributed by the various bran- 
ches of the Guild may be mentioned 
underclothing of all kinds, babies’ 
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clothes, dresses, petticoats, spencers, 
socks, blankets, quilts, and other win- 
ter necessaries, the presidents of sev- 
eral branches and others sending large 
consignments of clothing, including 
the Duchess of Somerset, Mrs. Basil 
Ellis, Lady Harcourt, Mrs. Halford, 
Lady Faudel-Phillips, Princess Edward 
of Saxe-Weimar, and Lady Maitland. 
This Guild was organized by the 
Duchess of Teck, her daughter suc- 
ceeding her as president. The Guild 
has a branch in Canada. 


The work of the Victorian Order of 
Nurses has grown wonderfully during 
the past year, and many new centres 
have been organized where the need 
of the services of a trained nurse seem- 
ed most necessary. The Order, which 
was established in the first place, after 
much hard work by the Countess of 
Aberdeen, as a memorial of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, has had to overcome misunder- 
standing concerning the work and in- 
tentions of the Order; but this is now, 
fortunately, a matter of past history 
and from every city and town wher- 
ever the nurses are at work comes the 
universal testimony, from both physi- 
cians and patients, that their services 
are invaluable. Owing to the untiring 
efforts of Her Excellency the Countess 
of Minto, many Cottage Hospitals have 
been, and are to be, opened in connec- 
tion with the Order. So that Canada 
has good reason to be grateful to two 
Viceregal ladies for the fact that 
thousands of those who are sick and 
needy may now have skilled care. The 
chief lady superintendent, Miss Mac- 
Leod, makes many journeys from ocean 
to ocean supervising the work. 


@ 


The biennial meeting of the Domin- 
ion W.C.T.U., which has lately been 
held in Montreal, was successful in 
every respect. The large attendance 
of delegates proved that the aims and 
objects of the organization are still of 
keen interest to the workers, who at 
no little self-sacrifice devote so much 
time to the furtherance of the cause 
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they have in hand. The re-election of 
Mrs. A. O. Rutherford as President is 
cordially endorsed by the Society. 
The fact that the World’s Convention 
is to be held in Canada again next 
year proves that the other National 
Associations found their last gathering 
in this country, some four or five years 
ago, to have been helpful to their cause. 
E. C. 
. 


WIFE, PRO TEM. 


“MY wife, pro tem., | believe,” said 
Crawford, as, hat in hand, he 
regarded curiously the young woman 
whose features were clearly the origin- 
al of the photograph he held. 

‘*]T think I must be, if your name is 
Crawford,” she assented with a nerv- 
ous laugh. ‘‘ Mine is Hubbard—Ger- 
aldine Hubbard. Mr. Day told me you 
would be looking for me,” and she 
gave him her hand shyly, yet trusting- 
ly, for Crawford had a face which in- 
spired confidence, and even the strange- 
ness of the situation did not blind her 
to that fact. 


Three months before Geraldine had 
joined a touring company, and her act- 
ing in a curtain raiser had attracted 
the attention of a famous stage mana- 
ger and dramatist. The latter’s praise 
had induced Joe Day to engage her for 
his American touring company. 

‘*] will pay fares,” he told her, when 
the contract had been signed, ‘‘ but 
from Chicago you will have to go west 
with Guy Crawford, my new leading 
man.” 

Geraldine murmured some polite 
little speech about it being nice to have 
someone to look after her, thereby in- 
creasing the confusion which was al- 
ready crimsoning Day’s face. 

‘* Well—you see,” he began awk- 
wardly, ‘‘ Crawford is not the worst 
part of the job. He’s a great boy, big- 
hearted, tender as a woman, and as— 
as good an actor as ever walked, but 
it’s this : Crawford has friends in the 
railway offices in Chicago, and he’s 
got passes right through to the coast 
for himself and wife. Now, you can 
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save me a lot of money if you will 
travel as his wife.” 

Day awkwardly lit his cigar to cover 
his embarrassment. By no means had 
he a reputation for bashfulness, but 
this novice might not understand the 
situation. 

Geraldine blushed more rosily than 
he had done, and there was a tremble 
in her voice as she spoke. 

‘*Your suggestion may perhaps be 
sincere, Mr. Day,” she said, ‘‘ but I’m 
already engaged, and you really can’t 
expect me to break my word and marry 
another man for the sake of a few 
pounds. Why—why, I'd rather pay it 
myself!’ 

‘*My dear child,” he explained, 
‘*you don’t have to actually get mar- 
ried. All you have to do is to act as 
though you had known Crawford for a 
few years. No honeymoon, you know, 
just pure business, and only the porter 
and guard will know you as Mrs. C, 
You are Mrs. Crawford from Chicago 
to Oakland. You enter ’Frisco as Miss 
Hubbard. 

So it had been arranged, and, 
though her fiancé objected, Geraldine 
convinced him that it was no worse 
than being a man’s wife on the stage ; 
and Jack Hamilton was even disposed 
to joke about it as he saw her off in the 
Erie station. ‘* Remember,” he cried, 
as he waved adieu, ‘‘ it’s only a wife 
pro tem.” 

Here, in the Chicago station, it was 
ashock to look up at the tall, hand- 
some fellow, and to realize that she 
would be Mrs. Crawford for the ensu- 
ing three days. 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
train started on the three-day run. 
Geraldine was tired, and immediately 
after supper went to her berth, and she 
saw nothing of Guy until she stepped 
off the car at Omaha the next morn- 
ing to take a short stroll on the plat- 
form. 

Guy was already out, and he has- 
tened up. ‘‘Good morning, Geral- 
dine,” was his greeting, and noting 
her start, he continued : ‘‘ I shall have 
to call you Geraldine, and you must 
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call me Guy, to keep the officials from 
suspecting anything. The Great Cen- 
tral man came to me last night after 
you had retired, and made me prove 
identity, because, for one thing, you 
had no ring on. He was a bit sus- 
picious. I had letters that fixed me up 
all right, and I explained that actresses 
seldom wore their wedding rings. At 
the same time, to save the position, 
would you mind wearing this? It was 
my mother’s. And he drew from his 
finger a plain gold band. 

She slipped it on her hand, wonder- 
ing what Jack would say, but the next 
moment she had forgotten young Ham- 
ilton in the charm of Crawford’s con- 
versation. Like most actors of the 
better class, Crawford was a capital 
talker, ever ready to amuse, and care- 
ful to use the personal pronoun spar- 
ingly. The long, dusty trip, ordinar- 
ily so tedious, passed rapidly, and by 
the time Ogden was reached Hamilton 
was forgotten. 

The next morning the spell was com- 


pleted. The first glimpses of the 
Sierras strongly moved this English 
girl. 

Even when dusk closed in, and 


Crawford led her back to their own 
car, she was strangely silent, and at 
dinner answered his laughing remarks 
in monosyllables. 

‘* How could he be so merry, when it 
would all end in a few hours?” she 
asked herself. 

At last it did end. 

The train arrived at Oakland, late, 
as Great Central trains usually are, 
and they went on board the ferry for 
San Francisco. 

It was a perfect Californian night, 
the blue sky studded with stars. A 
very night for romance, and as Geral- 
dine leaned over the rail, she sighed 
softly. Guy looked down on her. 

‘Well, it’s over,” he said gently, 
‘““but I shall always remember this 
trip. Usually it’s so dull across the 
desert. Has it been tiresome to you?” 

‘““No,’’ she cried, ‘‘anything but 
that. At first I was afraid of my—my 
‘husband !’ but you were so good that 
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I soon forgotthat part. It was almost 
real. I never supposed marriage was 
so happy.” 

‘* Tt isn’t,” he replied harshly. ‘‘It’s 
all right pro ¢em., but the quarrels will 
creepin. My wife and | travel in differ- 
ent companies, because we always 
quarrel when we’re together, and at 
that we get along better than most.” 

‘* His wife!” Geraldine laid her head 
on the rail, and for a moment she for- 
got everything. Then the unconscious 
influence of the man and the moun- 
tains passed away, and she was herselt 
again. 

‘*T thank you so much for your 
kindness, Mr. Crawford,” she said in 
her ordinary tones. ‘‘I have had such 
a pleasant time, and I hope that when 
lam married to a man who is now in 
England, I will be as happy a real 
wife as I was when a wife pro tem. 
Here is your divorce!” and she handed 
him his mother’s wedding-ring. 


E. W. Sargent in London Magazine. 
- 
THE TRANSVAAL WOMEN. 


L. F. Austin writes in the J/lus- 
trated London News as follows: 


‘*T have sadly upset a good lady at Bristol. 
Mystatements about the concentration camps, 
she says sweetly, are ‘ false altogether.’ They 
happen to be literally accurate, as she might 
discover by a reference to the Blue Book. 
The doctors declare that the mortality in the 
camps is chiefly due to the ignorance, obstin- 
acy and filthy habits of the Boer families. 
The Bristol lady knows better. ‘I know 
several charming Boer women whose lovely 
fine complexions and luxuriant golden hair 
one cannot associate with any idea that their 
owner is partial to ‘dirt,’ and I know Boer 
mothers whose large families of well-bred 
healthy children betoken some knowledge of 
‘maternal duty.’ Pleasing example of 
feminine Boeritis! Because this lady has 
seen Boers with lovely complexions and luxu- 
riant golden hair, therefore the doctors have 
maligned the women in the camps, and I am 
a miserable traducer, unworthy to be read in 
the ‘ parish reading-rooms,’ which the Bristol 
lady patronises. She had better send photo- 
graphs of her charming acquaintances to the 
editor of Z’Jilustration, who will be delighted 
to publish them, together with the assertion 
that they are the sort of women libelled by the 
wicked British doctors.” 
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Hanae the keynote of affairs to-day is 

commerce is no new observation, 
but every year serves to furnish fresh 
proof of its truth. Many circumstances 
seem to show that the world is reach- 
ing a crisis in that respect. With the 
exception of the British Isles every 
country has been engaged in the en- 
deavour to do two things which, if 
universally practiséd, must be mutu- 
ally irreconcilable. They have en- 
deavoured, first, to protect their own 
markets from the invasion of the for- 
eigner, and second, to find markets 
abroad for their surplus products. In 
the almost universal prevalence of these 
economic principles the nations are re- 
garding each other with truly barbaric 
suspicion and jealousy. 

Within the next year or two some 
of the existing commercial treaties ex- 
pire and the terms of their renewal 
have becomean uppermost topic among 
the nations. In Germany the matter 
has already become a subject of prac- 
tical politics, and will occupy a large 
share of the attention of the next ses- 
sion of the Reichstag. 


3 


Germany, however, does not find 
herself by any means united about the 
course that must be pursued. It seems 
probable that the Chancellor would be 
satisfied to continue existing conditions 
except where some pressure could be 
brought to bear to coerce a rival here 
and there into granting better terms to 
German goods, or to throw open her 
markets altogether to nations whose 
industrial rivalry she does not fear. It 
is believed, for example, that she 
would be willing to establish a zollve- 
rein with Austria, and is even so fav- 
ourable to such an idea as to be dis- 
posed to squeeze the dual monarchy 
intoa compliant mood. The dominant 
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feeling in Austria is that it would be 
better to endure a tariff war than to ex- 
pose both agriculture and industry to 
the unchecked competition of Germany. 
The Italians hold much the same view 
and one or two of the Italian papers 
have said that if the triple alliance 
means opening the Italian frontiers to 
German goods it would be better to 
dissolve it. . 


Conflicting internal opinion, how- 
ever, causes probably more concern 
among the Emperor’s advisers. Ger- 
man agriculture, or rather the owners 
of agricultural lands, are in a bad way 
and clamour for greater protection. 
But industry is in an equally unsatis- 
factory state, and to artificially increase 
the cost of living while starving work- 
men are walking the streets is some- 
thing that no responsible public man 
is prepared to do. The influence that 
famine in Ireland had in hastening the 
advent of free trade in England is well 
known. In John Bright’s picturesque 
phrase, ‘‘ Hunger against which we 
had so long warred joined forces with 
us.” In Germany hunger stands in 
the way and forbids measures which, 
while benefiting one class would in- 
jure another which is sufficiently sore 
beset now. But the agrarians are 
showing great determination, their 
voting strength in the Reichstag is 
united, and their influence on affairs 
generally is exceptionally wide and 
deep—greater perhaps than any other 
single interest. The supposition is 
that the Chancellor will be able to hold 
them in check by threatening such 
measures as would unite several of the 
smaller cliques in the Chamber against 
them. 3 


The next five years will see the most 
extraordinary searching of hearts in 
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TWO VIEWS OF RECIPROCITY 








THE DINGLEY TWINS 
—The Detroit Tribune 





‘* EXPORT” RECIPROCITY 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: ‘‘ Take away all you want, 
but Uncle Sam and I will see that as little as possible 
comesin. That’s reciprocal relations.” — Toronto World. 
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fest itself. The United States 
is showing the uneasy workings 
of the spirit within her borders. 
Poor as the South American 
markets are, the desire to com- 
mand them is quite pronounced 
there. Ifthe Americans could 
under some species of Pan-Am- 
erican agreement get preferen- 
tial treatment in the markets 
of her neighbours to the south 
she would have all the advan- 
tages which colonial posses- 
sions offer, and none of the 
disadvantages. And European 
Powers would resent such an 
arrangement almost as much 
as if the sucking republics in 
the lower half of the hemisphere 
had been annexed. It is not 
hard to imagine how Germany 
would regard that colony of 
Germans who have settled in 
Brazil being wholly cut off even 
from commercial relations with 
the Fatherland, while the au- 
thor of the Monroe doctrine 
did the trade. 


2 

This doctrine is being discus- 
sed with more than usual inter- 
est just now. Two utterances 
have served to endue it with 
fresh interest. The London 
Spectator ventured the opinion 
that there was nothing in the 
Monroe doctrine to which Great 
Britain took exception, and 
therefore she should recognize 
it as if it were practically a 
binding maxim of international 
law. Mr. Bourke Cochran had 
also something to say about 
it. A necessary sequence of 
the doctrine, he said, was that 
no European Power would be 
allowed to attack Canada, and 


regard to what is fiscal truth than has _ that therefore a further sequence would 
been seen in the world before. Inspite be that Canada must not give such 
of the opposition manifested by Austria Powers an excuse for attacking her. 
and Italy to freer trade relations with Her participation in any of the wars of 
Germany it is in the direction of cus- the Empire would, therefore, be a 
toms unions between countries that breach of this understanding. 


the liberation movement will first mani- 
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The suggestion of the Spectator 
cannot be regarded as a happy 
one. While Great Britain may 
have no particular objection to 
the Monroe doctrine, there are 
certainly plenty of reasons to de- 
ter her from voluntarily offering 
to subscribe to principles whose 
application could scarcely be fore- 
seen. Indeed, Mr. Cochran re- 
minds us of one application that 
has been foreseen, and a very ob- 
jectionable application, the most 
distasteful of all being the propo- 
sition that this country would in 
some sense owe its safety to the 
good offices of another Power. If 
once we admitted that principle, 
self-respect would prompt us to 
cease taking a man’s part in the 
affairs of the world. It is only 
the ill-conditioned boy who 
stones his neighbours passing on 
the highway, and then hides from 
their resentment under the coat- 
tails of his Uncle Samuel. We 
do not want the privilege of ston- 
ing our neighbours, but when we 
engage in that exhilarating sport we 
want to stand to all the consequences 
of it. The Monroe doctrine will re- 
main an indisputable international 
legend just so long as it is not to the 
interests of the nations to dispute it. 
When any of them chooses to dispute 
it, and tries to do something in contra- 
vention of its spirit, it will depend for 
its ratification or non-ratification on 
which of them has the most invulner- 
able fleet. So far as Great Britain is 
concerned, she can afford to regard the 
promulgation of such a doctrine with 
fine equanimity, seeing that she has 
already a goodly slice in the north- 
ern continent and some unconsidered 
trifles in the central and southern por- 
tions. But to offer to endorse it, while 
it might be prettily girlish, is scarcely 
what might be expected of a hard- 
headed nation. * 


A remark somewhat in the same line 
might be applied to the question of the 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer trea- 
ty and the substitution of a new con- 
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WELL PULLED, BOYS ! 


It would seem that Lord Rosebery has at last been 
prevailed upon to come out of his ‘‘ lonely furrow.” 


London ‘‘ Daily Express.” 


vention therefor. Great stress is laid 
in both countries as to what the one 
or the other would be entitled to do in 
case of war. Much time need not be 
consumed in canvassing such points, 
because when the time comes for war, 
and we may sincerely hope that that 
will never be, neither Power will con- 
sult what it is allowed to do by treaty 
but will proceed to ascertain the best 
measures of attack and defence and 
take them accordingly. The only pro- 
vision that would render rules and con- 
ditions measurably binding would be 
those guaranteed by the Great Powers 
of the world, but asin this the other 
Powers do not appear to have been 
consulted, the only guarantee is the 
disposition of the contracting coun- 
tries. * 


An animated debate is going on as 
to how Great Britain could -get her 
food supply if the United States and 
Russia were contemporaneously leag- 
ued against her. Those who fear such 
a possibility advocate the imposition 
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of an Imperial customs duty on food- 
stuffs, so as not only to furnish an 
armament fund, but also to encour- 
age grain-growing within the Empire, 
and thereby -relieve the United King- 
dom from having to rely on possible 
enemies for food. The disputants 
have said a good deal about what the 
natural laws of supply and demand 
might be expected to do, but so far as 
Canada is concerned it is likely that 
physical considerations would have to 
be encountered first. How much grain 
would be shipped out of Canada if 
Great Britain were at war with the 
United States? The granary would 
of course be our Northwest, with that 
long railway journey between it and 
the sea. When 250,000 men have 
found it impossible to prevent a hand- 
ful of guerillas in South Africa from 
cutting the railway again and again— 
almost daily at times—what chance 
would we have, under the conditions 
mentioned, of maintaining the uninter- 
rupted .communication necessary for 
pouring grain across the continent to 
the ocean? It is to be feared that the 
embargo would apply pretty thorough- 
ly to the whole continent. 
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It is true that Lord Kitchener ap- 
pears at length to have solved the 
problem of defending the railways, by 
virtually planting block-houses along 
the lines almost within hail of each 
other, but such a means of defence is 
only possible where the defenders vast- 
ly outnumber the assailants. By this 
plan of operation the British general 
has unquestionably virtually finished 
the war. The weak point in his ar- 
mour has hitherto been the railway. 
The necessity of maintaining his means 
of bringing up supplies has been para- 
mount, and the time and energies of 
his men have been taken up in chasing 
marauders and repairing the breaches 
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constantly being made in the line. 
With the railway impregnable, he can 
now methodically wear out the foe. It 
is not the sort of work that is to the 
taste of a high-spirited army, but it 
has to be done. It is gratifying to feel 
sure that the end is not far off now. 
Some system like this block-house sys- 
tem had to be adopted sooner or later 
if the country was ever to settle down 
to the ways of peace. 


3 


A farcical incident, indeed, was 
the French naval expedition to the 
Turkish coast on a debt-collecting 
errand. It was crowned with almost 
immediate success, and we may be 
sure that henceforward Turkish loans 
will be the most popular form of se- 
curity on the money markets of the 
great capitals. The Sick Man is 
really very sick. How long will he be 
allowed to manage the fair lands over 
which he has cast his blight? Even 
those states which have been torn from 
his grasp still perpetuate the vices of 
disorder which were learned in his 
school. A gang of bandits in Bulgaria 
seize defenceless women and hold them 
for ransom, feeling confident that they 
can escape or defy the feeble civil 
power. Here is a part of the earth 
within a ten hours’ journey, according 
to modern means of travelling, of the 
city where Justinian gave laws to the 
world, and within about the same dis- 
tance of those cities where two thou- 
sand years ago Lycurgus and Solon 
legislated, where Demosthenes spoke, 
where Philip and Alexander planned 
the mastery of the known universe. In 
fact, at the very birthplace of Western 
civilization we have incidents that 
would be disgraceful in the land of the 
Troglodytes. Could there be a stronger 
proof of the curse that Turkish domina- 
tion has proved ? 
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HE year 1902 finds Canada in a 
most prosperous condition. Our 

total foreign trade in 1867 was 131 
millions in value. In 

THE NEW_ 1872 it was 200 millions ; 

YEAR. in 1898, 300 millions ; 
and in 1902 (June 3oth), 

it promises to be 400 millions. There 
have been temporary set-backs at 
various periods, but the progress has 
been fairly steady since Confederation. 

Manitoba, which was unknown in 
1867, has become a Province of con- 
siderable importance. The year 1900 
was a wonderful one, the yield of grain 
being about 56 million of bushels. 
This record was eclipsed in 1go1 by 
a yield of 85 million bushels, of which 
50 millions was wheat. And yet 
greater possibilities are in sight for the 
new Prairie Province. It promises to 
be, for itS size, one of the greatest 
wealth-producers in the Dominion. 

The Territories are also rapidly fill- 
ingup. Manitoba’s progress is almost 
duplicated in the district which lies 
just west of it. The railway from 
Prince Albert to Edmonton will soon 
be begun, and what is practically a 
new Province will be thrown open for 
settlement. Fifty thousand people or 
more went into the western districts 
last year, and the number promises to 
be greater during 1902. 

Canadians are at last realizing the 
development for which the country has 
waited so patiently. The confidence 
of the people has been strengthened. 
Their courage has increased. The 
pulse of the country is stronger and 
faster. The tide of immigration has 
turned northward. Wealth and capi- 
tal are increasing. The sun of Ca- 
nadian prosperity is approaching the 
zenith, after a dull and misty rising. 
The atmosphere is clearing and the 
new day has burst upon us. Com- 
merce and industry are flourishing as 
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never before, and the days of great 
wealth-gathering are at hand. 

And in this new year there will be 
much to make people proud and 
thoughtful. The development of our 
industries, our commerce, our mining, 
our agriculture and our foreign trade 
will increase our pride. Canadians 
will need less to apologize for the 
slow growth of population, and for 
the number of young men who annu- 
ally go to swell the population of the 
larger American cities. But with the 
development will come new responsi- 
bilities. To those who rule at Ottawa 
will come greater duties and burdens. 
On those at the Provincial capitals will 
be laid the responsibility of providing 
facilities for this new population and 
increased production. While these 
things may make us thoughtful, they 
need not cause us to be despondent. 
Canada has as good leaders in politics, 
trade and finance as she ever had, and 
the brains of the country may be 
trusted to keep pace with the increase 
in wealth and population. 


“< 


The increase of population in On- 
tario is now shown to be mostly in the 
French districts along the Ottawa. 

The French in 

FRENCH VS. ENGLISH. Ontario have 

increased 60,- 
000 out of a total of 90,000 in ten 
years. On this fact some journalists 
have based strong articles on the ulti- 
mate domination of the French even in 
Ontario. Not long ago, an English 
resident of Montreal told the writer 
that he was certain that some day To- 
ronto would be a French-Canadian 
city. A French-Canadian ex-Gover- 
nor of the Territories has ventured the 
assertion that Manitoba will be French 
in twenty years. The figures given out 
concerning the increase of population 
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in the Province of Quebec do not bear 
out this theory. The total increase in 
ten years is 157,037, and of this 121,- 
634 is French, and 35,403 English. In 
other words, the French population has 
increased 12 per cent., and the English 
population 11 per cent. Ifthe French- 
Canadian is making so little headway 
over the English-Canadian in Quebec, 
there can be little fear of his crowding 
the English-speaking Canadian out of 
Ontario or any of the other provinces. 
The French-Canadian’s standard of liv- 
ing is rising, and as it rises he will 
compete with the English-Canadian on 
more equal terms. The Aadifant is be- 
coming a comfort-loving, liberty-loving 
agriculturist, and as such is neither to 
be feared nor despised. His advances, 
whatever they may be, will tend to 
make him more and more valuable as a 
citizen, with an influence on Canadian 
life which will make for independence 
and self-reliance. 


i 4 


It is to be expected that now when 
transportation has developed to the 
“* profitable” point, that control of 

the Intercolonial 
‘FUTURE OF Railway should be 
INTERCOLONIAL. sought by private 
capitalists. When 
it could not earn enough to pay its ex- 
penses, the men with money were glad 
to leave it in the hands of the state. 
Its discouraging statement formed a 
nice background for the statements of 
privately-owned railways, and would 
inevitably delay the day of state owner- 
ship of all railways. Now that an in- 
dustrial development in the Maritime 
Provinces, a greatly increased traffic, 
and a fast Atlantic service to Sydney, 
Halifax and St. John seem assured, the 
caseischanged. Private capital is now 
willing to take over the Intercolonial. 
The announcement has been made 
through the Halifax Board of Trade 
which, by a small majority, has vot- 
ed in favour of handing over the 
1.C.R. to the Canadian Pacific. The 
men who have managed the latter road 
have won a proud position in this coun- 
try. They have been progressive, en- 
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terprising and generous. They have 
given the public an excellent service, 
and their stockholders handsome divi- 
dends. The adding of 2,000 miles of 
excellent road to the C.P.R. system 
would be quite spectacular. It would 
bring the C.P.R. into contact with that 
industrial development now exhibiting 
itself so prominently in Nova Scotia. 
The eastern terminus at Sydney would 
be, perhaps, the western terminus of a 
fast Atlantic steamship line with a hun- 
dred-hour connection between that port 
and Liverpool. 

A transportation company which 
could sell tickets in London for Yoko- 
hama and carry the passengers more 
than half way round the world on its 
own steamers and railway trains would 
be in a position to do a large business 
in passenger traffic. Similarly, it 
would be able to take a very prominent 
position among the freight carriers of 
the world. All this would benefit 
Canada. The volume of Canadian 
commerce would be increased. The 
opportunities for Canadian traders of 
all kinds would be multiplied. The 
outlook is most alluring. 

If the C.P.R. would guarantee a fast 
Atlantic tri-weekly service in exchange 
for a lease of the Intercolonial, giving 
the Government absolute control of the 
rates to be charged for all traffic on 
that road, there would be much 
to say in favor of the proposition. It 
is hardly likely, however, that the 
C.P.R. would make any such generous 
offer. The I.C.R. has an annual de- 
ficit of nearly a million dollars and no 
doubt the C.P.R. would desire the 
Government to guarantee a bonus 
equal to the annual deficit. This of 
course the Government would not do, 
because there is always the hope that 
the annual deficit may be reduced by a 
development of the traffic. It would 
be interesting to know just on what 
basis the Nova Scotia Board of Trade 
would be willing to see the I.C.R. 
taken over by the C.P.R. and just 
what terms the C.P.R. would be will- 
ing to make. 

Of course there is another point. 
The C.P.R. is already a powerful or- 
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ganization and to increase its power 
twenty-five per cent. would be a grave 
question requiring much consideration. 
Some people would no doubt suggest 
that the Government should add the 
C.P.R. to the I.C.R. instead of adding 
the I.C.R. to the C.P.R. A Govern- 
ment-owned road from Sydney to Van- 
couver would also be an alluring pros- 
pect to many progressive economists 
and publicists. Australia, Switzerland 
and Germany have been experimenting 
with State-owned roads very success- 
fully and there are many Canadians 
who believe the experiment would be 
worth trying inthis country. It would 
not be difficult to secure enough money 
in Canada to buy up the hundred odd 
millions of C.P.R. stock. The Gov- 
ernment would be making a large in- 
vestment but it would be one which 
the people of Canada with over 400 
millions on deposit in the banks would 
be willing and able to finance. They 
would be willing to buy the stock even 
though the Government alone had the 
power of choosing the directors. 
Whatever may be done, the ques- 
tion of what is best is an attractive one 
to writers and thinkers. The Halifax 
Board of Trade has opened up a unique 
subject for discussion and it would do 
no harm if some of our best publicists 
would discuss it at some length. 


Mr. Gilbert Parker will visit Canada 
this month for the first time since his 
entry into political life, and he will be 
welcomed as one of 
Canada’s representa- 
tives at Windsor. Mr. 
Parker has, as fully as 
any other Canadian resident in London, 
and much more fully than some, re- 
tained his interest in Canada and her 
affairs. He has recently made a valu- 
able gift to Queen’s University. When 
he last visited this country he purchas- 
ed, from an engraver by the name of 
Sandham, a fine collection of auto- 
graph portraits of the governors of New 
France, Acadia, Cape Breton, and Ca- 
nada. He has since supplemented this 
with other autographs and portraits 
procured in London and Paris, and 
made the set almost complete. Hehas 
further added to the series by portraits 
of the chief explorers and other noted 
personages connected with early Can- 
adian history. This will be a valuable 
addition to the already large collection 
of Canadiana now in possession of 
Queen’s University. It must be a 
matter of some pride to such an insti- 
tution to possess something the like of 
which is not in existence, even in the 
archives of the Dominion Government. 
Nor can Mr. Parker’s thoughtful gen- 
erosity be too highly commended. 


A VALUABLE 
GIFT. 


John A. Cooper. 


THE FUTURE OF CANADIAN LITERATURE. 


Canadian writers and artists must have a home market. 


They will not have it until three reforms are accomplished. 


First.—The two million pounds of foreign (not British) periodicals 
annually admitted free into this market must be taxed as books, un- 
printed paper and advertising matter are now taxed. 


Second.—There must be a Canadian Copyright Act which will build up 


a strong publishing interest. 


Third.—The postage rate on newspapers and periodicals to other parts 


of the Empire must be reduced from eight cents a pound to one. 


This 


will bring in British periodicals and let out Canadian. 





ERTAIN obvious reflections con- 
cerning modern fiction occur to 
almost every one who thinks about the 
subject at all. Firstly, that the num- 
ber of novels now being issued from 
the press is really enormous. Second- 
ly, that a large proportion of readers 
of books read scarcely anything but 
fiction. Thirdly, that popularity has 
more to do with the success of novels 
than the judgment of professional 
critics or superior persons. This 
should make critics modest. They 
may think that the laws of literary art 
are immutable, and to ignore or ques- 
tion them is to be anathema. But 
the truth is that readers often revolt 


against the decisions of the mighty and 
cannot be got to accept Mr. That or 
Mr. This as the only writers who ought 


to be encouraged. Doubtless a num- 
ber of people do subordinate their 
opinion to authority in their habits of 
reading. But the vast majority, we 
are convinced, read for entertainment, 
and fiction has become to so consider- 
able an extent the most attractive form 
of amusement in current literature that 
novelists aim to please rather than to 
instruct. They exhibit astonishing 
skill in gilding the pill of knowledge, 
and the number of actually mischievous 
or worthless books is small. Among 
the numerous recent novels which 
combine amusement and _ instruction 
may be mentioned, for one, ‘‘ God Wills 
It,” a tale of the first crusade.* The 
author has been at pains to steep him- 
self as far as a modern can do in the 
thoughts and feelings of those distant 
times, and to re-create for us a vivid 
idea of how religion and war went 


* God Wills It. By William Stearns Davis. 
Toronto : The Copp, Clark Co. 


hand in hand in shaping the conduct of 
men and the policies of states. To the 
student or the scholar the result may 
appear frivolous, but to the average 
man it will seem vigorous, engrossing 
and dramatic. The heroine has, per- 
haps, more than a touch of our own 
century about her, since the courage- 
ous and clever woman in that age had 
less of the refinement and gentleness 
of our day than it would be safe to pic- 
ture with exactness. But the reality 
of ecclesiastical influence is excellently 
pourtrayed, and the book has decided 
merits of its own both as a romance 
and as a version of history. 


+d 
VENICE OF OLD. 


Mr. Marion Crawford is another 
literary artist who does his work well. 
In his new story* he goes to Venice 
when its craftsmanship and trade and 
strong government had built up a great 
commonwealth. There is much that is 
curious and impressive in the organiza- 
tion of the various crafts, their social 
influence and standing, and their poli- 
tical strength. The tale of Marietta 
and her lover, a foreigner who intrudes 
himself into Venice and by competing 
with ‘‘ native products” ‘renders him- 
self liable to death, is highly interest- 
ing. Close corporations or guilds pos- 
sessed all the tyranny of their modern 
prototypes. The lover has a most ex- 
citing time of it. They were very free 
with the dagger in Venice, both official- 
ly and unofficially, and the strong 
hand possessed a great advantage in 
being able to effect its end without 


* Marietta: A Maid of Venice. 
Marion Crawford. Toronto: 
Clark Co.. 


By F. 
The Copp, 
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much interference from the law, while 
the waters of the Adriatic hid almost 
any crime. With these materials Mr. 
Crawford has done his best, and his 
best is good indeed. 


we 
STUDYING CANADIAN DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

It is refreshing to find so accurate 
and intelligent a study of Canada’s 
place in the constitutional system of 
the Empire as Mr. Holland has just 
written.* His book marks the change 
apparent in English writings about the 
Colonies. Up to within recent years 
it was too much the custom to regard 
the Colonies from the standpoint of 
Downing Street. Their growth in 
self-government was treated too often 
as a petty struggle of no special im- 
portance. That their gradual break- 
ing away from leading strings had any 
significance from the constitutional as- 
pect was scarcely ever considered. 
Twenty years ago a change of senti- 
ment occurred in respect to friendliness 
and kinship.. Little attention was, 
however, bestowed upon the relation 
of colonial systems and the govern- 
ment of the Empire. To day, such 
steps as the creation of Australia, and 
the suggested reconstruction of an Im- 
perial Court of Appeal, are turning 
men’s attention to the story of how 
these things came about and the les- 
sons imparted by this story. Mr. 
Holland’s book is really a practical 
discussion on why Great Britain lost 
one set of colonies in North America 
and retained another, and his grasp of 
matters, as one is apt to view them 
from this side of the Atlantic, is almost 
remarkable, or, at any rate, valuable 
because honest and impartial. We 
can see much good to Imperial Unity 
of the most rational and less jingoistic 
sort from books like these, and if our 
universities are not devoting a course 
of lectures to the whole subject in all 
its bearings, it must be because they 
are behind the times. 


*Imperium et Libertas: A ‘study in His- 
tory and Politics. By Bernard Holland. Lon- 
don: Edward Arnold. 
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THE LOST CAUSE. 


There is a breathless excitement in 
the pages of ‘‘ The Cavalier”* which 
is quite in accordance with the fitness 
of things. The tale centres in the 
Civil War between the North and 
South, and the blast of war is always 
sounding in our ears. Both hero and 
héroine are strenuous spirits actively 
participating in the hostilities. The 
sordid and contemptible characters 
who always figure in wars are apt to 
be passed over in favour of the glori- 
ous and noble, so that the glamour 
which great military events has for 
those who read about them does much 
to keep the war spirit alive. It was 
probably not Mr. Cable’s intention to 
drive home the pitiless remark of the 
American General that ‘‘ war is hell,” 
but we cannot read this enlivening 
story without feeiing that the miseries 
and misfortunes brought upon a peo- 
ple by such aconflict as this are seldom 
justified by displays of gallantry, cour- 
age and endurance. ‘‘ TheCavalier ” is 
well told, full of incident, and written 
with the knowledge and insight of one 
who took part in the fighting himself. 


4 


THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY. 


Outside the diplomatic circle, the 
politicians, and a few industrious in- 
vestigators, who cares about the 
Alaskan boundary question? Of 
course, as a community, we are all 
vastly concerned in the settlement ar- 
rived at. But will not the average 
reader, when his eye catches the head- 
ing over this paragraph, turn wearily 
away to something more sensational ? 
This is not a cynical reflection without 
warrant. When the Canadian author- 
ities actually issue official maps with 
the western boundaries marked in ac- 
cordance with the claims of the United 
States, surely it is time to awaken 
public interest, in the matter. Such 
we take it, is the laudable purpose of 
Mr. Alexander Begg, the British Col- 
umbian historian, one of a very few 





* The Cavalier. By George W. Cable. To- 
ronto: The Copp, Clark Co. 

































































































































































































































































































































intelligent persons who have studied 
the question from the standpoint of 
our national interests, and who pres- 
ents his conclusions in a brief summary 
of the principal arguments pro and 
con.* In his case local knowledge 
adds considerably to the value of his 
evidence. If for no other reason his 
booklet deserves attention. Except 
the official papers there is no great 
body of literature on’ the subject. The 
paper of Mr. Mills, the Minister of 
Justice, and the article by Mr. Gosnell, 
in the number of this Macazine for 
January, 1896, are both valuable, and 
these, with Mr. Begg’s paper, should 
be consulted. The controversy has 
been illuminated by an article from the 
pen of Mr. John W. Foster on behalf 
of the United States, but Mr. Foster’s 
lack of candour is against him, and if 
the policy of his country is directed in 
the spirit that characterizes his writ- 
ings we may well despair of a settle- 
ment ever being arrived at. In fact, 
as long as the United States Senate 
refuses to ratify treaties which contain 
concession for concession we do not 
see how civilized nations are to main- 
tain fruitful diplomatic relations with 
the republic. Their outward relations 
may appear friendly. But for all prac- 
tical purposes the United States atti- 
tude will remain as impervious to 
reason as that of the Chinese. 


ae 


THE WAR OF 18:2. 


One of the most valuable books issu- 
ed during the year is ‘‘ The War of 
1812,” by James Hannay, D.C.L., 
published by the Nova Scotia Histori- 
cal Association. In it Mr. Hannay 
gives a vivid picture of the struggle 
which Canadians then made to preserve 
this bit of American territory from be- 
ing made a part of the United States. 
He is keenly alive to the unreasonable- 
ness of the war and to the animosity of 
such men as Jefferson, Clay and Cal- 
houn. He also explains clearly Presi- 





* Review of the Alaskan Boundary Ques- 
tion. By Alexander Begg. Victoria: T. R. 
Cusack. 
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dent Madison’s attitude, how he was 
waited upon by a number of leading 
men of the Democratic party, on March 
2nd, 1812, and plainly told that the 
only terms upon which he could obtain 
re-nomination to the Presidency was 
by consenting to a declaration of war 
against Great Britain ; and how Madi- 
son yielded against the dictates of his 
better judgment. He also paints in 
vivid colours, the despicable backdown 
of Clay. In a speech advocating the 
war, he said of the British : ‘‘ We must 
take the continent from them. I wish 
never to see a peace till we do.” In 
February, 1814, he ‘‘ was glad enough 
to sneak off to Europe and to spend the 
better part of a year in begging a peace 
which had become absolutely necessary 
unless the United States were to be 
wholly ruined and the Union dissolv- 
ed.’’ Each of the various engagements 
of this three years of mortal combat is 
carefully described with full and illum- 
inating details. The style is bright 
and most readable. 


Fd 
AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


A dear good preacher said the other 
day in his sermon, that if there was no 
room on the school curriculum for reli- 
gious teaching, let them do away with 
grammar. He was led to make this 
foolish remark, no doubt, because 
grammar has been badly taught and 
because the text-books used in Canada 
are worse than the teaching. Grammar 
does not teach us to speak and write, 
but it enables us to make our speech 
and our writings conform to the best 
models. The educated man must 
know grammar. History, geography, 
botany, geometry andall theologies may 
be left out of an education, but gram- 
mar cannot be omitted. If our writing 
and our speaking be not correct and 
grammatical, no other qualities will 
give us a standing as educated people. 

A sensible, logical, practical gram- 
mar has just been issued in Canada. 
It is entitled ‘‘A Modern English 
Grammar,” * and the author is H. G. 


* Toronto, George N. Morang & Co. 
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Buehler. It is 
edited for Cana- 
dian schools, 
with an histori- 
cal appendix, by 
Pelham Edgar, 
Ph. D., associate 
professor of 
French in Vic- 
toria College, 
Toronto. It may 
recommend- 
ed to others than 
teachers; for it 
will interest and 
instruct every 
person desiring 
to improve his 
speech and his 
knowledge of 
the origin and 
history of the 
language. 


4 


NEW CANTER- 

BURY TALES. 

Charming the 
idea and work- 
manship of these 
‘*Tales”* un- 
doubtedly are. 
Mr. Hewlett 
supposes a pil- 
grimage to Can- 
terbury in the 
orthodox fash- 
ion, and he gath- 
ers together a 
company of peo- 
ple who are olf 
different types, 
who are inter- 
esting in them- 
selves, and who 
have good stories to tell. Of course, 
the English is modernized, and equally 
of course Mr. Hewlett is not Chaucer. 
Were it not for the deplorable ignor- 
ance of English people concerning their 
own language five hundred years ago 
Chaucer would be the most read of all 
our early writers, and any ‘‘ new” 





*New Canterbury Tales. By Maurice Hew- 
lett. Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co. 


**IFTIKHAR TOOK FROM THE SEAT A LITTLE LUTE, TOUCHED THE STRINGS, 


AND SANG” 


ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘‘GOD WILLS IT” 


tales would have little chance of popu- 


larity as compared with his. But this 
book has humour, a certain pictur- 
esqueness of style, and a variety of 
subject which render it attractive 
enough. 
NOTES. 

The fifty-fifth Canadian Almanac is 
as valuable as its years are numerous. 
The British census returns and other 
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Imperial information mark an exten- 
sion of the Almanac’s usefulness along 
the right lines. (Toronto: The Copp, 
Clark Co.) 

Montreal gives us few books, but 
usually those issued there are worth 
reading. ‘‘ In the Paths of Peace,” by 
Lily E. Barry, is a volume of short 
sketches and five-hundred-word essays, 
harmonious in tone and treatment. 
Mental Dignity, Provocation, Jealousy, 
Self-help, The Two Classes of Human- 
ity—these are samples of the titles 
The book is illustrated by A. G. Racey, 
but either the drawings were too 
strong or the engraver spoiled them in 
the reproduction. They lack softness, 
although otherwise well adapted for 
the purpose. (Montreal: The Canada 
Engraving & Litho. Co.) 

In the year 1886 appeared the first 
edition of ‘‘ Tecumseh: A Drama,” by 
Charles Mair, and copies of that edi- 
tion are becoming rare. It has now 


been brought out in a new edition, with 
pictures of Tecumseh and the author, 
and with one hundred pages of Mair’s 
shorter poems. 


‘*Tecumseh” should 
be in every Canadian’s library, taking 
second place only to Heavysege’s 
**Saul.” The shorter poems include 
all those published in 1868 under the 
title, ‘‘ Dreamland and Other Poems,” 
and some others. Thus this new vol- 
ume is a sort of three-in-one, a most 
valuable addition to our growing list of 
poetical Canadiana. 

Some of the English correspondents 
with the Royal Party did not seem as 
much pleased with the Grand Trunk 
Railway as with the Canadian Pacific, 
and have been quite unfair to the 
former. The Grand Trunk is a well- 
managed, enterprising corporation, and 
Canadians fully appreciate the great 
improvements in recent years. To des- 
cend from the general to the particu- 
lar, it may be mentioned that the ad- 
vertising matter got out by this com- 
pany is a credit to itself and to Canada. 
The Itinerary for the Royal Tourthrough 
Canada was a magnificent piece of 
artistic printing, and makes a superior 
souvenir of that part of the Royal 
journey. Its excellence is but an indi- 
cation of the general excellence now 


running through everything done by 
the Grand Trunk. 

People who have telephones in their 
houses, gas fixtures, water pipes, sta- 
tionary tubs, plenty of dust and smoke, 
street cars and pavements, are envied 
by those who live in the country. And 
those who live in the country are en- 
vied by those who live in the city and 
have all the conveniences. J. P. Mow- 
bray sees the funniness of it all, and in 
‘*The Making of a Country Home,™ 
he describes the attempts of a city 
couple to found a home in the country 
—a home in the city is only for million- 
aires. He makes his story delightful, 
and shows that dollars and brown- 
stone fronts are not all of life, nor 
half, nor one quarter. Let all city 
prisoners, with their fur overcoats and 
patent-leather, coin-toed boots read it, 
and they will come to wonder why 
cities are not known as ‘‘ places for 
the insane.” (Toronto: Wm. Briggs.) 

To readers who are familiar with Mr. 
Lloyd’s earlier work, ‘‘ Stringtown on 
the Pike,” no introduction is needed to 
‘* Warwick of the Knobs.”* While 
the plot of the book is laid in Boone 
County (unlike ‘‘ Stringtown ’’) it con- 
tains very little dialect, and little atten- 
tion is paid to Kentucky superstitions. 
The scenery, people, methods of wor- 
ship, and the prejudices have all been 
drawn from actual life. Although pro- 
perly classed as fiction, it is the fiction 
of fact. Some of the characters are so 
primitive, so stoical and so uncommon 
that one can only think of our North 
American Indians as possessing similar 
qualities. The scenery, people, cus- 
toms and prejudices are drawn from 
actual life. Warwick himself is a fic- 
titious personage, but represents very 
vividly the iron men of that time who 
clung to family pride and their narrow 
religion with a passionate love. He 
becomes a centre of strangely dramatic 
scenes of deeply pathetic incidents. 
His trials of faith are so severe that 
most mortals would be driven to ag- 
nosticism or infidelity, but this hard- 
shelled Baptist preacher remains true 
to his God and his faith. 


*Warwick of the Knobs. By John Uri 
Lloyd. Toronto: W. J. Gage & Co. 








IDLE. MOMENTS 


AN EXCELLENT MEMORY. 


_ are now telling, in England, of 

the cleverness of the new Prince of 
Wales. Canada discovered him first as 
the following incident, taken from a 
daily paper in October, most plainly 
shows : 


‘*Sir Adolphe Caron relates an interesting 
story of the Duke of Cornwall and York's 
memory for faces. At the dinner at Govern- 
ment House on Friday, the Duke was shak- 
ing hands with the guests, and on Sir Adolphe 
being presented, said: ‘Sir Adolphe, I met 
you eleven years ago.’ ‘Yes, Your Royal 
Highness,’ replied Sir Adolphe, ‘in Liver- 
pool.’ Eleven years ago, when Sir Adolphe 
was Postmaster-General, he went to England 
to study postal matters, and received great 
assistance from Hon. John Morley, then the 
Imperial Postmaster-General. The day fixed 
for Sir Adolphe’s return was also fixed for the 
laying of the foundation stone of the new 
Liverpool post office by the Duke, to which 
ceremony he was invited. Luncheon was 
afterwards served in the Mansion House, 
Liverpool, and it was on this occasion that he 
was presented ‘to the Prince. Sir Adolphe 
mentioned the Duke’s memory to Sir Charles 
Cust at the Rideau Club luncheon. ‘ Yes,’ 
said Sir Charles, ‘it is wonderful. He in- 
herits it. The King, his father, has the same 
faculty. He will pick a man out of a crowd 
and say ‘‘ That’s so and so. I met him’”— 
mentioning when and where.’” 


ut 
THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 


Mrs. HEwMANn.—I never saw such a 
busybody. Just because the doctor 
stopped at our house yesterday she im- 
mediately wanted to know what was 
the matter. 

Mrs. NAaycuer.—Yes, I wonder how 
she’d like her neighbours to be that 
curious about her? You know the 
doctor stopped at her house to-day, 
too. 

Mrs. HEwMAN.—You don’t say? I 
wonder what’s the matter there ?— 
Catholic Standard and Times. 


wf 
A. D., SAY, 3000. 
‘*Is there to be a challenge for the 
America’s cup this year?” 


‘*That is the report. No names 


are given out as yet, but it is under- 
stood an English shipbuilder thinks he 
can build a yacht to carry twenty-five 
acres of canvas, and yet weigh not to 
exceed ten pounds; whichis a quarter 
of an acre more canvas than last year’s 
challenger carried, with an ounce and 
a half less weight. A leading manu- 
facturer of fish glue is said to stand 
ready to put up the $250,000,000 which 
the boat will cost.” —Puck. 


as 


ON HER ACCOUNT. 


On her account they left the land 
Where rich papa’s soap-factories stand, 
And ’mid the Old World’s classic 
show, 

Where rank is high, if funds ave 
low, 
fought 
planned. 


She the fight mama _ had 


At that stragetic dame’s command 
She led her trumps for- court-cards, 
and 
At length kind fortune did bestow 
On her a count. 


And so she’s titled, great, and grand ; 
Mama is proud, the count is bland ; 
All three are pleased, but this we 
know : 
Most pleased are those he chanced 
to owe, 
For now he draws with lavish hand 
On her account. 
—Joe Lincoln. 
se 
THE FRIENDS OF YOUTH. 


‘‘Oh, where are the friends of my 
youth?” 
In a moment’s reflection I cried ; 
Through a door peeped a head, and the 
office boy said : 
‘‘ There’s a gent wants to see you 
outside” ; 
’Twas one of the friends of my youth, 
With emotion he grasped my hand 
tight : 
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** You will pardon these tears, I’ve not 
seen you for years— 
Could you loan me a V till to-night ? ” 


—E. P. Neville. 
ed 
SENSE. 


Once upon a time a certain People 
experienced an Access of Sense. 

The women now put Comfort before 
Looks, and the men formed the habit 
of chewing their Food. 

But hereupon, there being no sale 
for Corsets or Patent Medicines, the 
Press speedily became a Thing of the 
Past, through lack of Advertising 
Patronage. 

Thus it came about that this People 
woke up one morning to find themsel- 
ves crassly ignorant of who all were at 
the Great Summer Resort and what 
they were doing there to say nothing 
of who had been murdered. 

And they were given Pause, and fell 
to wondering if, after all, Folly in 
Moderation were not a Good Thing.— 
Life. 

a» 


FOOLING SIR JAMES. 


In the days of the C.P.R. contro- 
versy, Sir James Edgar (then Mr.) vis- 
ited Victoria, and the town councillors 
‘* put up a game.” A Mr. Drummond 
had a pocket full of $20 gold pieces, 
and going quietly among the council- 
lors he gave five or six to each. Then 
getting Mr. Edgar among them, he 
suggested that they have a game of 
pitch-and-toss to while away the time 
until dinner was ready. Mr. Edgar 
did not want to play, so Mr. Drum- 
mond said: ‘‘ Very well, we'll play 
without you,” and taking twenty-dol- 
lar gold pieces the councillors played 
pitch and toss, while Mr. Edgar looked 
on amazed, wondering what riches the 
country must possess where common 
councillors could play pitch-and-toss 
with twenty-dollar gold pieces. The 
game went on gloriously. As soon as 
one man was broke more coin would 
surreptitiously be passed to him, and 
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Mr. Edgar was kept astonished. What 
he reported when he returned East is 
unknown, but while in Victoria he often 
remarked that this must be a rich 
country indeed, when common council- 
lors could play ‘‘ pitch penny” with 
gold pieces.—Victoria Colonist. 


& 
SELECTED. 


‘* But,” protested the new arrival, 
as St. Peter handed him a golden 
trumpet, ‘‘I can’t play this instru- 
ment. I never practised while on 
earth.” 

‘Of course you didn’t,” chuckled 
the old man. ‘‘That’s why you are 
here.” 


‘I suppose,” said the physician, 
smiling and trying to appear witty, 
while feeling the pulse of a lady patient, 
‘*] suppose you consider me an old 
humbug ?”’ 

‘*Why, doctor,” replied the lady, 
‘*T had no idea you could ascertain a 
woman’s thoughts by merely feeling 
her pulse.” 


To confuse a witness is generally an 
easy task, and lawyers know no easier 
way than to make a witness explain 
the meaning of his words, knowing 
that very few people can do so without 
getting excited. Occasionally a victim 
resents this nagging, and answers 
in a spirited and unexpected manner. 
A lawyer was cross-examining a young 
girlof rather haughtytemper. She had 
testified thatshe had seen the defendant 
‘* shy” a book at the plaintiff, and the 
lawyer had seized on the word. 

‘*Shy—shy a book? What do you 
mean by that? Will you explain to 
the Court what the word ‘shy’ means?” 

The girl leaned over the desk be- 
neath the witness box, picked up alaw 
book and threw it at the lawyer’s head, 
who dodged just in time. 

‘*] think the Court now understands 
the meaning of the word ‘shy’,” said 
the Judge gravely and the girl was 
allowed to finish her testimony without 
further interruption. 





A TEMPEST IN A 
TEAPOT. 


wr the excep- 


tion of the sea- 
son of the equinoc- 
tial gales, which 
though brief are 
sometimes severe, 
the valley of the 
Lower Fraser, in 
British Columbia, is 
remarkably exempt 
from high winds, 
and in the little vale 


about Burnaby Lake this feature of 


the atmosphere is accentuated to 


perfect stillness the greater part of 
the year. In the middle of February, 
1900, however, we were caught in a 
small two-hours’ cyclone, which set the 
forest roaring and crashing in all direc- 
tions, and many an old giant of the 
woods measured its length on the 
ground in the breath of that short- 
lived storm.. The accompanying pic- 
tures show some_ uprooted trees 
along the Haszard Road, which leads 
from the old road between New West- 
minster and Vancouver, down to Bur- 
naby Lake. One view presents the tree- 
trunk and upper side of the root to the 
observer, the other exhibits the back 
or under side of the root with much of 


AN UPROOTED TREE IN A BRITISH COLUMBIA FOREST 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME TREE-ROOT. 


the earth torn up still clinging to it. 
A figure of a man may be seen in this 
latter photo holding up a surveyor’s 
chain, measuring the height from the 
ground, which proved to be thirty-three 
feet to the point of roots standing into 


the air. The tree is spruce, and about 
four feet in diameter at four feet from 
the base, and the trunk asit lies about 
two hundred feet in length. 


Bs DOW «Ad; 


THE MAN SHOWN IN THE 
PICTURE IS HOLDING UP A SURVEYOR’S CHAIN, SHOWING 
THE HEIGHT TO BE 33 FEET 


THE SMALLEST 
WATCH. 


What is said to 
be the smallest 
watch inthe world 
has recently been 
made. It is so 
small that you 
could get four 
watches of its size 
on an area equal 
to that covered by 
a 25-cent piece. 
The watch was 
made at Geneva, 
where special 
tools were con- 
structed for the 
purpose. It con- 
tains 100 separate 
parts and weighs 
one-thirtieth of an 
ounce, avoirdu- 
pois. The hands 
are, respectively, 
one - eleventh of 
an inch and one- 
twentieth of an 
inch in length. 
The watch has 
been valued at 
$1,250. 

w 


THE RAREST 
STAMP. 


The envelope 
depicted herewith 
bears the rarest 
stamp in the 
world. It is de- 
clared by philatel- 
ists to be worth 
over £1,000. It is a penny Mauri- 
tius stamp in an excellent state of 
preservation. Its colour, which is 
red, is as fine as upon the day of 
issue. The stamp was issued in 1847, 
and it bears the postmark of the sec- 
ond day of issue. Only one other 
example, now in the British Museum, 
is known upon the entire original en- 
velope. The stamp was purchased by 
Mr. W. H. Peckitt, the well-known 
stamp-dealer, of 440 Strand, London, 





ODDITIES AND CURIOSITIES 


Eng. He gave the largest sum 
ever given for a single stamp for this 
unique specimen. 


w 
THE QUEEN OF VALOUR. 


According to a London correspond- 
ent there appeared, a few weeks ago, 
some alluring advertisements which 
were especially attractive to those 
Parisians who love excitement, and 
who had had their appetite for such 
things tickled by the races of the Rue 
Pergolese. The attraction this time 
was a woman, Donna Tancreda, who, 
made up to resemble a statue, was to 
await, motionless in the arena, the as- 
sault of the bull, and to conquer it by 
her immobility. At the last moment 
this performance, which was to have 
taken place at Enghein, was forbidden. 
It did, however, take place at Roubaix. 
Here is an exact account of what hap- 
pened at the ‘‘ suerte”’ of the statue : 

At a given signal from the president, 
the doors of the arena opened and 
a magnificent carriage appeared, all 
draped in red velvet, fringed with 
gold. In this carriage sat Senorita 
Mercedes del Barte, alias Donna Tan- 
creda. 

The ‘‘ Queen of Valour” is dressed 
completely in white. Her face and 
hair are powdered. The carriage stops 
just in front of the presiding party, and 
she gets out, smiling and bowing, and 
throws off her mantle, talking with the 
ushers while the at- 
tendants arrange in 
the middle of the 
arena a pedestal of 
wood about two 
feet high. When all 
is ready the impre- 
sario addresses the 
public, and begs 
them.to observe the 
most rigorous sil- 
ence during the per- 
formance. This is 
indispensable. Then 
Donna Tancreda 
mounts the pedes- 
tal, helped by the 
matadors. She 
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crosses her arms 
and faces the 
door from which 
the bull will em- 
erge: The woman 
looks exactly like 
a marble statue. 
The arena is 
empty. All the 
ushers have dis- 
appeared behind 
the barriers and 
shelters. The deepest silence reigns in 
the vast auditorium. Half a minute 
passes thus. Then the door opens, and 
one sees in the shadow the enormous 
head of the bull Gitano. The spectators 
hardly breathe; many of the women 
cover their eyes with their hands. It 
is a terrible moment. 

The bull is a superb animal, with a 
powerful neck and long, straight horns. 
He raises his head, looks around, and 
at once bounds upon the white statue. 

It is with the greatest difficulty that 
one can restrain a cry of horror ; one’s 
sensations are too painful, and a long 
endurance of such emotion would be 
unbearable. 

Donna Tancreda is as rigidas marble. 
Theleast movement would be fatal toher. 

The bull starts back, looks at his 
strange adversary, and then with a 
terrible bound rushes up to the pedes- 
tal. Anxiety is at its height. But 
once more the bull stops short without 
striking. He draws back a few teet, 
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THE QUEEN OF VALOUR 


and, taking advantage of this, Donna 
Tancreda jumps down and rushes be- 
hind a screen, whilst the ushers draw 
off the bull. 

The people breathe again. A long 
sigh escapes from all, and then thun- 
ders of applause are heard, and the 
** Queen of Valour” gets a tremendous 
ovation. 

Donna Tancreda, who was born in 
Paris, has appeared with success at 
Barcelona, Valentia, Castile, Madrid, 
Seville and, for the first time in France, 
at Roubaix 


A SIX-FOOT BEARD. 


What is said to be the longest beard 
in the world is attached to the face of 
a man in South Carolina. The United 
States people are bound to have the 
‘** biggest” in every line of production. 
This man is six feet high and his beard 
touches the ground. It grows six 
inches each year. Whether or not the 
gentleman works, and what he does 
with his beard when he is working is 
not told. Perhaps he will go into a 
museum. 
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